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By EMMET L. MORRIS 


Principal, Irving School 
Maywood, Illinois 


en added leisure time be a 
burden or an opportunity for youth? 
Leisure time is not idle time but may 
easily become so if it is not prop- 
erly directed. 

Most immediate remedies, of course, 
are programs of recreation and enter- 
tainment as well as the semi-work pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, in- 
volving the attendant subsidies. 

More basic and far reaching and 
within the scope of any school, is the 
program of building toward more and 
better leisure reading. This involves 
not only a congeries of books. The 
problem demands a library program 
carefully planned and executed over a 
period of years starting with the first 
grade of the elementary schools. The 
library program has all too often in the 
past been postponed until the high- 
school years. 

To be successful the elementary 
school library program must be headed 
by at least one well trained and com- 
petent childrens’ librarian in each ele- 
mentary building or unit. Complete 
understanding and co-operation of the 
administrative, supervisory and teach- 
ing staff is necessary. Given these con- 
crete and intangible components cou- 
pled with reasonably satisfactory quar- 
ters, a minimum of well selected books, 
and the sincerity of purpose of all con- 
cerned, success is assured. 


One District's Library Program 


Elementary school District 89 of 
Cook County, Illinois, made up of the 
villages of Maywood, Melrose Park, 
and Broadview—west-side suburbs of 
Chicago—has been consistently work- 
ing on a comprehensive library program 
for several years. No attempt is made 
to claim that this is the best plan. How- 
ever, the program, reaching some 4,200 
elementary pupils each year, has found 
encouraging and gratifying testimony in 
a recent survey of the results accom- 
plished thus far. 

Pupils have become “library con- 
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First-Grade Pupils Enjoy a Story Hour with the Librarian 


scious.” The public librarians in the 
villages of the district have been co- 
operating ever- more enthusiastically 
since results of the school program have 
been demonstrated by vastly increased 
issuance of pupil library loan cards 
and a radically increasing curve of 
books lent to pupils. 

Statistics are dry but revealing. The 
actual effectiveness of course can be 
measured only by subjective compari- 
sons indicating improved class work 
and better use of pupils’ leisure time. 
The inference is that the program will 
carry over into high school and college 
and on into work-a-day life. 

In the school libraries of District 89 
the total circulation of books was 6,778 
in the school year of 1932-1933. The 
total circulation during 1938-1939 had 
jumped to 72,466. The aggregate num- 
ber of volumes was less than 12,600 in 
the latter case, which means an aver- 
age of nearly six withdrawals per book. 
In addition there are about 9,000 copies 
of circulating supplementary books lent 
from the central office library, through 
teacher initiative. 

Ninety-three different magazines are 
used, with from one to forty subscrip- 
tions each, and practically all of the 
weekly news sheets, pamphlets, and 
services are represented in the sub- 
scriptions of the eight schools. 

Nearly 2,000 pupils in the district 
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have public library loan cards on which 
were lent more than 10,000 volumes 
during the school year of 1938-1939 as 
compared with less than 1,000 loan 
cards and a turnover of less than 3,000 
public library volumes in the school 
year of 1935-1936. 

The public librarians are now mak- 
ing their acquisitions more valuable as 
a result of holding conferences with 
school librarians before expending bud- 
get items allocated to juvenile books. 
Excellent correlation with school work 
is being accomplished. 

Back of all of this is the fundamental 
driving force of one well-trained and 
experienced full-time librarian in each 
of the eight schools of the system. 


School Librarian’s Work 


The librarians not only catalog books 
and lend them out, but they have a 
multiplicity of duties, among them cre- 
ating interest in good reading. This is 
done in varied ways and with a differ- 
ent technique for each of the various 
ages and grades of the pupils concerned. 
In general, too, the librarians dress up 
their libraries with displays of art, 
handicraft, exhibits of all sorts, and 
various colorful dioramas, pictures, 
other illustrations, and the actual books 
and the colorful covers of them. All of 
this is done within the libraries, with a 
view to creation and animation of in- 
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terest from any and all possible angles. 

Outside the libraries, the librarians 
work with individual classroom teachers 
to correlate class work with library 
work. Librarians also supply a chang- 





of Books; How Books Are Made; Or- 
ganization Within a Book; Classes of 
Books; Shelf Arrangement; Main 


Facts of the Dewey Decimal System 
and Its Use; Using the Card Catalogs; 


A Group of the More Than 4,000 Elementary Pupils Reached Each Year 
Program 


by the Library 


ing collection of leisure-reading books 
to each of the rooms of the buildings. 
They assist in the display of good books 
and creation of interest in using them. 
A novel, or even a very plain book-nook 
in each of the homerooms adds a great 
deal to pride of ownership and member- 
ship in the rooms, while, at the same 
time, the underlying objective of more 
and better leisure ‘reading is being 
effectively served. 

The librarians start their class work 
with the first graders seated on gayly 
painted oilcloth pillows in semicircles 
on the library floors. First come story 
hours, which later develop into ques- 
tioning and controlled discussions. As 
the work progresses through the grades, 
the librarians acquaint the pupils with 
a variety of books and stories so that 
eventually they can select their own 
books. Interests, which have been 
whetted by widely varied but brief ex- 
plorations conducted by the librarians, 
guide the pupils in book selection. Re- 
viewing stories read and told by the li- 
brarians and the telling of original 
stories and incidents are encouraged to 
a limited degree among pupils. 

The mechanics of the use of the li- 
brary are developed gradually as needs 
arise; they are never taught arbitrarily 
but secondarily as a means to an end, a 
tool process. Topics included are: The 
Care of Books; Uses of Books; Origin 
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Uses of Periodicals, General Refer- 
ences, Dictionaries. The extent of de- 
tail and the amount of drill and exer- 
cise work to be done, of course, depend 
upon time available and reactions of 
the various groups. 

The writer does not propose to de- 
fine grade placement of topics. The 
problem is one of pioneering and is 
open to experiment. The writer has 
prepared and is using handbook and 
workbook materials in the attempt to 
arrive sooner or later at an approximate 
grade placement of topics. 


Interest in Reading—Purposes 
of School Library Work 

The thought back of all library work 
is to create interest in more and better 
reading, to supply both immediate 
needs of pupils in correlated school 
work and to prepare them for a pro- 
gram of leisure reading growing better 
and broader as the individual pro- 
gresses through life. 

After all, how else may leisure time 
be as well spent as it is in good leisure 
reading? No equipment is necessary 
beyond natural human endowments, 
well selected books, and the will to en- 
joy them. The fullest appreciation of 
reading cannot be explained, nor can it 
be transmitted as a commercial com- 
modity; it must develop from within 
and be maintained by use. 
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Money Grant for Junior 
College Study 


@® THE American Association of Jun- 

ior Colleges has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Education 
Board, of New York City, to finance 
a series of exploratory studies in the 
general field of terminal education in 
the junior college. Approximately 500 
accredited junior colleges are now 
found in the United States besides an- 
other hundred which are not yet thus 
recognized. 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in these institutions do 
not continue their formal education af- 
ter leaving the junior college. The new 
study will be concerned particularly 
with courses and curricula of a semi- 
professional and cultural character de- 
signed to give this increasing body of 
young people greater economic compe- 
tence and civic responsibility. There 
is increasing evidence that existing 
four-year colleges and universities are 
not organized adequately to meet the 
needs of a large part of this significant 
group of students. 

It is anticipated that the exploratory 
study will reveal the need and the op- 
portunity for a series of additional 
studies and experimental investigations 
and demonstrations, which may cover 
several years of continuous effort. 

The new study will include a large 
proportion of the junior colleges in the 
United States. It will be sponsored by 
a Nation-wide representative commit- 
tee, of which Doak S. Campbell, dean 
of the graduate school, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, is chairman. 

Illinois members of the committee 
are: Leonard V. Koos, professor of 
secondary education, University of 
Chicago, and Leland L. Medsker, de- 
partment of occupational research, 
Chicago junior colleges. Mr. Medsker 
represents the North Central Junior 
College Association. 

Immediate responsibilities for the 
exploratory study will be vested in an 
executive committee consisting of 
Rosco C. Ingalls, director, Los An- 
geles City College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, chairman; Doak S. Campbell, 
and Byron S. Hollinshead, president, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La- 
Plume, Pennsylvania. The director of 
the study will be Walter Crosby Eells, 
executive-secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Board of Control of Eastern Division to Use 
“Illinois Teacher” in Public Relations Work 


EASTERN DIVISION 


@® THE Board of Control of the East- 

ern Division of the I.E.A. voted at 
its last meeting to hold the 1940 an- 
nual meeting at Charleston, Illinois, on 
October 4. The committee to select 
speakers for the meeting is contacting 
eminent people in various occupations 
as possible speakers. If a teacher in the 
Eastern Division desires some particu- 
lar person as a speaker for the October 
meeting, he should write to either Pres- 
ident H. P. Erwin at Sullivan or Dean 
F. A. Beu at Charleston. 


Speakers on Tenure 

President H. P. Erwin appointed 
Principal K. V. Henninger of Loving- 
ton, Illinois, Dean F. A. Beu of 
Charleston, and Mrs. Della Wright of 
St. Elmo to serve as the committee to 
inform members of the Eastern Divi- 
sion concerning teacher tenure legisla- 
tion. These people are available for 
talks on that subject for educational 
meetings within the Division. If such 
addresses are desired, Principal K. V. 
Henninger should be notified. 

The first discussion of teacher tenure 
legislation in the Division was given by 
Principal K. V. Henninger on Friday, 
February 2, at Sullivan, Illinois. 


“Illinois Teacher” 

The board of control is considering, 
as part of its public relations program, 
mailing the ItirmNors TEACHER to 
twenty prominent individuals in each 
of the ten counties in the Division. 


County Councils 

The board of control has set up a 
council in each one of its ten counties 
with a member of the board of control 
responsible for each area as follows: 
Coles and E.1.S.T.C., E. L. Stover; 
Edgar, Douglas and Moultrie, John 
Roberts; Jasper, Clark, Cumberland, 
Vice-President Russell Stephens; Shel- 
by, Effingham, Fayette, Gordon Cook. 

The members of a county council are 
urged to prepare their list of lay lead- 
ers, who are to receive the ILLINOIS 
. TEACHER as soon as possible and send 
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it to the secretary. This should be 
done so that the list may be in his 
hands not later than February 20. 
Many of the teachers have been won- 
dering what the county councils can 
do for them. It is the hope of the 
board of control that these councils 
will serve to— 

1. Carry information about the 
program of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation to the public and teachers of 
the county by (a) publishing news of 
the program in the local papers; (b) 
giving reports before county and local 
group meetings; (c) promoting teacher 
discussion of the state, Division and 
county programs. 

2. Sponsor the establishment of lo- 
cal groups for the purpose of studying 
educational problems. 

3. Co-operate with teachers and lay 
groups in educational matters. 

4. Promote favorable publicity for 
teachers in educational matters 
throughout local papers and various 
civic groups. 

Budget 
The budget adopted by the board of 


control for the Eastern Division for 
1940 is as follows: 


NE I ani on secs asenancden $1,000 
DEG IRS «iso knic conse seaese 125 
SSR er, Saree Are 300 
SPINEL 4 nila creer bade 9.9 wa dane 10 
Cee GN. gos on ck i 100 
DE ee ee ee ee 2,218 
Administrative committee............ 325 
Reserve fund (approximate)......... 800 


Delegates to State Meeting 

The following people were delegates 
to the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association held at Spring- 
field in December: 


H. P. Erwin, Sullivan; Guy Collins, Tus- 
cola; H. B. Black, Mattoon; Ray F. Martin, 
Charleston; Bruce Buckler, Casey; L. H. 
Mann, Neoga; Stanley Elam, Jewett; L. V. 
Spriggs, Villa Grove; Audrey Lamb, Bour- 
bon; A. E. Meurlot, Scotland; Earl Sparks, 
Isabel; R. B. Casey, Altamont; Chester 
Gillette, St. Elmo; Palmer Reed, Ramsey. 

Rolla Kramer, Newton; K. V. Henninger, 
Lovington; Don Neal, Sullivan; Leroy 
Hunter, Tower Hill; Harry Metter, 
E.LS.T.C.; Kenneth Greer, Vandalia; E. W. 
Kersten, Mattoon. 
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® THE Illinois Valley Division of the 

I.E.A. met at LaSalle on October 
13, 1939. Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson, of the I.E.A., discussed 
recent school legislation. Dr. David 
Seabury, consulting psychologist of 
New York, was a featured speaker. 
The Division voted to ratify the seven 
propositions involving the amendment 
of the I.E.A. Constitution and accepted 
some amendments of the Division con- 
stitution, one making the fiscal year of 
the Division begin with September 1. 

The membership approved the fol- 
lowing recommendations of its resolu- 
tions committee: 

The Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois 
Education Association re-affirms its loyalty 
to and belief in the American ideals of the 
democratic way of life. We believe that 
only through a continuation of an all-inclu- 
sive educational program which will develop 
an educated and intelligent public mind, can 
the principals of American Democracy be 
safeguarded. We believe that the public 
school should practice democratic methods in 
its organizations, administration and instruc- 
tion. 

Because of the fact that the United 
States of America is confronted with the 
difficult task of steering its course in a 
war-torn world and because there is much 
confusion regarding the principles that shall 
guide our foreign policy, be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing a continuation of peace for our Nation, 
and that we place implicit confidence in the 
leaders of our country to use every means 
at their command to keep the United States 
of America out of foreign wars. 

We believe that the welfare of the children 
of the State, as well as that of the teachers, 
demands higher standards of certification for 
those entering the teaching profession and a 
better living wage while in service. 

We urge the Board of Directors of the 
LE.A. to change the date of the annual 
meeting at Springfield, so that delegates may 
not have to sacrifice their holiday vacation 
by attending to the duties of the association. 

We recommend that the executive commit- 
tee of the Illinois Valley Division give con- 
sideration to the organization of smaller units 
within our Division, for the purpose of dis- 
seminating information and of securing bet- 
ter representation. 

We recommend that the Intrvors TeAcHER 
and the Journal of the National Education 
Association be used by the various study 
groups throughout the Division as a means 
of acquainting the teachers with the work 
of these teacher organizations. 

We commend the officers of our associa- 
tion for the stand taken as reflected in a 
resolution dated September 17, 1939 and 
directed to the members of the Normal 
School Board. We recommend that the 
association strive at all times to keep all 
departments of our State education sys- 
tem free from political interference of what- 
ever type, and that it endeavor to further 
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The Task Ahead 


A Preview of 1940 Activities 


By B. F. SHAFER, Freeport 


President, Illinois Education 
Association 


la task of the Illinois Education 
Association is the improvement of edu- 
cation within our State and co-opera- 
tion in the improvement of education 
throughout the Nation and the world. 
This article, however, will deal only 
with the task ahead for the year 1940, 
using our present knowledge and past 
experience as a starting point. 

First of all let us keep in mind that 
legislators like to pass laws which are 
fundamentally sound and which the 
people want. The people include not 
just the teachers or members of our 
association but the farmers, school 
board members, the members of Par- 
ent-Teacher associations, the League of 
Women Voters, the lawyers, the doc- 
tors and members of other organiza- 
tions and individual citizens. No one 
organization can write bills and get 
them passed by the Legislature without 
the support of other minority groups, 
especially when there is active opposi- 
tion to the proposed measures. 


The Process of Legislation 


Experiences of past months re-em- 
phasize the importance of co-operation 
with other groups in securing legisla- 
tion. During this period our Research 
Department could and did conduct the 
needed research. As a consequence our 
bills were drawn upon a basis of in- 
disputable fact. Then, under the spon- 
sorship of our Department of Public 
Relations and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction numerous confer- 
ences of various minority groups were 
called. Speakers schools were held and 
the public began to learn about our 
program. 

As a result of these activities there 
was an excellent build-up for school 
legislation during the last session of the 
General Assembly. Numerous minority 
groups joined with us in the support of 
most of the legislation secured, and we 
obtained thoughtful and favorable con- 
sideration of our bills by the legislators. 
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The progress of our retirement bill 
to its final enactment last year will 
serve to illustrate the process of legisla- 
tion. About twelve years ago a special 
Committee on Teachers Pensions was 
appointed. This committee worked with 
the Department of Research in defin- 
ing the problem. The services of a com- 
petent actuary were employed. The 
bill was finally written and approved 
by the delegate body of our association. 

Progress was expedited when the 
public relations effort began to be ap- 
plied. The message was carried to vari- 
ous lay groups. The need for this meas- 
ure, its justice and fairness began to 
be recognized by leaders in other state- 
wide organizations. The bill was sound, 
the people had been led to want it and, 
after we got past the State Department 
of Finance with an amendment, al- 
most unanimous approval was given it 
by the legislators. 

From such experiences it is evident 
that our tasks, especially for the pres- 
ent year, are (a) an intensification of 
the work of research, and (b) the per- 
fecting of an organization for public 
relations work, while we continue to 
employ the organization we now have. 


Research 


The Department of Research will 
have to carry on a careful study of the 
operation of present laws. Rumors and 
reports of how the present laws are 
working in various parts of the State 
will be heard. Some of these reports 
may be well founded; others will be 
based on narrow, selfish viewpoints. 
We must be able to give the facts with 
reference to these reports. Our Dis- 
tributive Fund Law will be in for at- 
tack from areas receiving less State 
aid than formerly. We must, on the 
basis of acts, be able to judge whether 
injustices are being done or whether 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the 
present law does not go far enough. 

With reference to new laws, or the 
revision of old ones, we will have to 
depend on the Department of Research 
for the factual basis. To come down to 
cases, for some time we have been rec- 
ommending a change in certificating 
requirements. In this connection these 
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questions present themselves. What is 
the trend in certificating requirements 
in other states? Are trained teachers 
more effective than untrained teachers? 
Just what do teachers do differently 
after a normal school training course? 
Are trained teachers worth more than 
untrained? (If they are, it is not be- 
cause they have gone to school two or 
three years more but because of what 
they do in the classroom.) How much 
training is needed adequately to pre- 
pare teachers, supervisors, or adminis- 
trators for their tasks? These questions 
should be answered as realistically as 
possible, and in a way that the man on 
the street can understand. 


With respect to tenure we need to 
know: What experience have school 
systems had with tenure laws? Is a 
tenure law needed in Illinois? Why? 
What are the conditions which give rise 
to the need? What will be the influence 
on the education of our children and 
what influence have such laws had? 


On the subject of finance, as well as 
these other subjects, much work has 
already been done. The writer feels 
that this work should be broadened to 
include the whole field of State finance. 
State school support comes from the 
general State fund. Many other gov- 
ernmental functions are financed from 
this same fund. There is hardly any 
limit to the amount of research that 
might be carried on in this field, to the 
end of bringing about a fair and equita- 
ble distribution of the tax income. With 
our present limited information of 
the functions and needs of other 
departments of government we are 
often blocked in our efforts by the 
statement, “The State budget will be 
thrown out of balance.” 


Our effort to secure a larger district 
unit must be guided by facts bearing 
upon such studies as the following: 
What influence is transportation aid 
having? What has been the effect of 
the change in our Distribution Law? 
How does the plan of reorganization 
recommended by our Unit Committee 
work out in typical counties? 


Many other questions with reference 
to our program might be raised with 
our Research Department, some of 
which are: What are the facts relative 
to the present tax-rate limitations gov- 
erning unit systems? Is there any evi- 
dence in support of a more detailed 
definition of the work of a superintend- 
ent? What kind of educational oppor- 
tunities are offered to handicapped 
children? To what extent is our at- 
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tempt at equalization vitiated by vari- 
ations in assessment ratios between 
school districts? 


Public Relations 


The job of the Public Relations De- 
partment for the present is largely one 
of organization. Organization within 
the various Divisions of our association 
must be perfected. Various state-wide 
organizations of school people have 
little connection with our association. 
Likewise we find many local organiza- 
tions or teachers clubs that desire, and 
should have closer connections with 
the I.E.A. The work done last year in 
contacting lay organizations was well 
done and should be continued. 

Withjn the various Divisions of the 
association we find varying degrees of 
democratic or autocratic control. Some 
of the Divisions do not have standing 
committees corresponding to the Gov- 
erning Committees of the I.E.A. In 
others such committees are not ap- 
pointed until about time for the Di- 
vision’s annual meeting. Oftentimes 
the Division’s representative on a state 
governing committee has no connection 
with the corresponding committee of 
the Division. The Divisional organiza- 
tions must be made more democratic, 
made so that all of our members will 
actually have, and feel that they have, 
a voice in the determination of the 
policies of our association. 

In this State we have the County 
Superintendents Association, the City 
Superintendents Association, the High 
School Principals Association, the Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association, 
each—with respect to the work of the 
I.E.A.—occupying an island with no 
planned communion with the main- 
land, even though many of the mem- 
bers of these associations as individuals 
render invaluable service to our asso- 
ciation. Last year the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Honorable John 
A. Wieland, called together representa- 
tives of these various associations, and 
some others, for conferences on educa- 
tional legislation. It was because of 
these meetings that we were able to 
present a conference program of bills 
last winter. This kind of work should 
be continued both before and after our 
annual meetings; such co-operation and 
exchange of views should not be left to 
chance. The relationship of such groups 
to the all-inclusive state teachers asso- 
ciation should be made explicit in our 
Constitution and By-laws. 

There are some forty to fifty local 
teachers clubs in the State. These are 
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compact organizations able to get into 
action on brief notice. Properly func- 
tioning and under effective leadership 
these clubs can have great influence in 
building public opinion and in influ- 
encing legislators. What can be done 
to co-ordinate the activities of these 
teacher clubs? How can they be most 
accurately informed and be made to 
feel that they are a part of the move- 
ment for better schools throughout the 
State? We need their suggestions and 
their help. This is a job of public rela- 
tions within our own profession. 

While the perfecting of the organiza- 
tion within our own memberships is 
being accomplished, attention must be 
given to co-operative effort with vari- 
ous interested lay organizations also. 
Last year conferences of some fifty-one 
different groups were held. At these 
meetings various phases of our legisla- 
tive program were discussed with con- 
structive results. For example, it was 
a pleasure to note the changed attitude 
toward reorganization of the district 
unit after the things for which the 
L.E.A. really stands were explained. 
There is no question but what this ef- 
fort is effective, and it should be con- 
tinued in some way. The help of such 
groups as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Association of School 
Boards and the like, is absolutely neces- 
sary if we or they are to make progress. 

During the last session of the Legis- 
lature, the writer had an opportunity 
to sense the tremendous possibilities of 
our organization, with its 46,000 mem- 
bers, in bringing about good school 
legislation. Our Secretary, Mr. Pear- 
son, is right when he states, “We have 
merely scratched the surface.” 

No longer are we producing excellent 
research and reporting it to ourselves. 
The active support of various state- 
wide organizations and of local teacher 
clubs, thoroughly informed with mate- 
rial from our Department of Research, 
each having a task to perform, will se- 
cure enough state-wide support to se- 
cure enactment of any piece of good 
legislation for which the ground has 
been thoroughly prepared. 

These possibilities can be realized 
only when we are thoroughly organized 
for action, providing that we continue 
to be accurate in our information, and 
honest in our intention, that we keep 
the welfare of the schools uppermost 
in our minds, and have an accurate pic- 
ture of the possibilities of financial sup- 
port through a fair distribution of thé 
tax income. Our association has a great 
responsibility to the children of Illinois. 
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Conference on 
Rural Education 


® THE Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion with offices at 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, an affiliate of the 
American Country Life Association is 
sponsoring a conference on Rural Life 
and Education to be held at Kirksville, 
Missouri, on March 14-16, 1940. 

The conference theme is “The Place 
of Education in the Improvement of 
Rural Life.” Developing this theme 
are session conferences on “Rural Life 
and National Welfare,” “The Chal- 
lenge of the Rural School,” “Rural 
Education for Civic Responsibility,” 
“Appreciation of Rural Life Through 
Drama and Art,” and “Rural Econom- 
ic Life and Education.” A summary 
conference will be presided over by 
Dr. Norman Frost, Nashville, Tenn. 

Among personages prominent in the 
field of education who will address the 
conference and preside over discussion 
conferences are a number of Illinois 
people: Mr. Otis Keeler, office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Miss Helen E. Stenson, 
critic in rural training schools, South- 
ern Illinois Normal University; and 
Troy Stearns, superintendent of rural 
training schools, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University. 

President Roscoe Pulliam of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University is chair- 
man and Miss Iman E. Schatzmann is 
executive secretary of the committee. 
Miss Schatzmann emphasizes the fact 
that this is in reality a conference for 
rural teachers and questions pertinent 
to their daily work are the background 
of the program. 





Proviso Teachers Reinstated 

Mr. Frank A. Jensen, LaSalle, 
chairman of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation to co-operate with the N.E. 
A. Committee on Tenure in the inves- 
tigation of the dismissal of two mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, IIli- 
nois, reports that the Proviso board of 
education has re-employed Miss Mary 
R. Wheeler, beginning January 29, 
1940, and that it will re-employ Mr. 
Ralph W. Marshall, commencing Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. Annual contracts will 
be awarded both teachers for the 1940- 
41 school year. 

The committee’s detailed report will 
be published later. 
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The Natchez Pilgrimage 
2 ae 


Homewood, Near Natchez—Side Entrance 


cies comes early this year, timed 
perfectly for the peak season on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, when mag- 
nolias, rhododendrons and azaleas burst 
into wild bloom, and pageants, pil- 
grimages and fiestas are everywhere. 
From practically any point in the coun- 
try a ten-day trip can be planned to 
include the high spots of the Gulf 
Coast; New Orleans, for food and the 
Old French Quarter; Mobile and the 
Azalea Trail; Biloxi, for warm Gulf 
bathing, superb golf and deep-sea fish- 
ing, and finally, the climax, the 
Natchez Pilgrimages in Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, from March 2 through April 
7, when more than a score of the fin- 
est ante-bellum mansions of the South 
are open to the pilgrimage tourist. 
There are two separate pilgrimages 
in Natchez: the first from March 2 
through 23 sponsored by the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club, and the second from 
March 24 through April 7 sponsored 
by the Natchez Garden Club. The 
historic homes are surrounded by acres 
of magnificent gardens shadowy under 
Spanish moss and pervaded with the 
scent of magnolia. In an era when old 
landmarks seem to be set on quick- 
sands, the 1940 pilgrimages have an 
added importance. For the tourist there 
will be Confederate balls with tableaux, 
a Candlelight Reception, cotillions, 
Negro spirituals, “Show Boat” enter- 
tainments and old-fashioned Southern 
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dinners—all these in the setting of the 
Natchez gardens, which at this season 
are in full bloom with rhododendrons, 
magnolias, scented boxwood hedges, 
camellia japonicas and sweet olives. 


Hotels, Highways, and Tours 


Railroads, buses, and air lines speed 
one down into Dixie and allow more 
time for sightseeing, but many will 
motor in their own cars over the high- 
ways that have been specially dressed 
for the occasion. Mississippi has just 
spent $90,000,000 improving its net- 
work of motor roads and now in that 
respect ranks among the Nation’s best. 
Motorists from the North will pick up 
the “Ole Man River Trail,” U.S. High- 
way 61; from the West they'll connect 
with U.S. Highway 65 in Minnesota, 
and from the East with U.S. Highway 
80 from Savannah. The highways from 
Natchez to New Orleans and all along 
the Gulf Coast to Biloxi and Mobile 
are Riviera roads that open up for the 
tourist one of the most delightful win- 
ter playgrounds. 

Natchez has only four hotels, but 
there are innumerable tourist homes 
and boarding houses, enough accommo- 
dations to take care of everybody. 
Rooms in private homes are secured 
through the Rooming Bureau in Eola 
Hotel; it is best to reserve in advance. 
Pilgrimage tour tickets are purchased 
in the Masonic Temple of Natchez. No 
one is admitted to mansions and gar- 
dens without this ticket. Registered 
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By KAY HOLMES 


guides can be had for $1.00 per tour 
and they are indeed worth their hire. 
They tell you in which house Aaron 
Burr awaited trial for treason, where 
Varina Howell, the “Rose of Missis- 
sippi,” was born and in 1845 married 
to Jefferson Davis, which house Gen- 
eral Grafit used as headquarters in 
1863, which famous tavern was con- 
structed partly from dismantled flat- 
boats and where the author of “Home 
Sweet Home”’ used to stay. 


If the tourist allows only a day for 
Natchez, it is better to take one of 
the regular tours that the railroads ar- 
range. For example, Illinois Central 
has a full day’s tour for $7.50, which 
includes hotel accommodations, meals, 
motor service, guide and admissions to 
homes and gardens. But more than a 
day in Natchez is advisable. All the 
private homes have extraordinary 
treasures and collections: carpets and 
hangings brought over in sailing ships 
from France, hallmarked silver, china 
collections—Royal Worcester, Crown 
Derby and Wedgewood—signed Hep- 
plewhite secretaries and Duncan Phyfe 
and Adams chairs, rare collections of 
stuffed birds, portraits, busts, and 
enormous glistening candelabra. In 
any other part of our country such ob- 
jects are museum pieces. Here they 
are the furnishings of homes that are 
lived in. 


The Fourteenth Colony 


The plantation civilization that pro- 
duced this setting of fabulous ease and 
plenty began shortly after 1793, when 
Whitney’s cotton gin was invented and 
the farmers, who were really pioneers 
in a frontier town, turned to cotton- 
growing. In a remarkably short time 
they created a new social order marked 
by great plantations and luxurious liv- 
ing. As the money rolled in, the plant- 
ers spent it building these white-col- 
umned mansions and accumulating li- 
braries and art collections. Every 
house owned a thousand slaves or 
sometimes more. 


Almost from the beginning, however, 
the “Natchez District,” occupying rich 
bluffs and bottomlands along the Mis- 
sissippi, was a famous crop land with 
a nine-month growing season, and 
Natchez was a trading center and 
shipping point. Natchez had a varie- 
gated history. It was owned and ruled 
successively by France, the Natchez 
Indians, Spain, Great Britain, the Con- 
federacy, and finally the United States. 
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Settled in 1699 as an extension of the 
French colonial development on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, it was taken 
by the Natchez Indians in 1729, then 
re-taken by the French, and eventually 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763. 
Natchez, though actually a four- 
teenth colony of Great Britain, was 
neutral doing the Revolution. To these 
genial Mississippi landowners, the 
Revolution was a war fought on the 
Atlantic seaboard a thousand miles 
away. Indifferent and isolated, the 
town was taken by the Spanish Gov- 
ernor of New Orleans in 1779 in the 
name of the King of Spain. The Span- 
ish dons introduced the rigid caste 
system, which prevails somewhat even 
today, and it was during this reign 
that some of the loveliest Spanish Pro- 
vincial houses were built. Natchez 
District became part of the United 
States because it was north of parallel 
31, the line which had been agreed up- 
on as the dividing boundary between 
United States’ and Spanish possessions. 
The flatboat era was Natchez’ most 
colorful time. The flatboat men, a 
tough, swearing and drinking crew, 
drifted down the Mississippi from the 
upper valleys with cargoes of grains, 
tobaccos, pelts, hams, molasses, butter 
and fruit, destined for New Orleans. 
Natchez was the natural stop-over after 
the long trip and hard work poling the 
clumsy flatboats, but the real revelry 
didn’t take place until cargoes had been 
disposed of in New Orleans and the 
traders were on their way back to their 
homes. They poled up the river as 
far as Natchez, junked their boats or 
simply abandoned them and with for- 
tunes in money-belts and saddle bags, 
set out on the trek over the famous 
Natchez Trace, a danger-beset bridle 
path that cut through 550 miles of 
wilderness up to Nashville. This old 
“trace” now forms part of one of the 


great cross-country highways over 
which the tourists will travel to 
Natchez. 

New Orleans, Mobile, and 

The Gulf Coast 


New Orleans is the focal point for 
all the Gulf Coast travel, and many 
make this their headquarters. From 
here a Pilgrimage week-end to Natchez, 
less than 200 miles distant, is easy to 
arrange. The Hotel New Monteleone, 
right on the edge of New Orleans’ old 
French Quarter, is the logical stopping- 
place. Everything one wants to see is 
within walking distance. 

The most famous restaurant in Amer- 
ica, Antoine’s, should be gone to on 
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foot down the narrow streets overhung 
with the lacey ironwork balconies, 
characteristic of the Quarter. “Oysters 
Rockefeller” originated in Antoine’s, 
but, besides this great dish, there are 
wondrous bisques and gumbos that 
should not be ignored, and Antoine’s 
coffee has brought notables from every 
corner of the civilized globe. 

One of the afternoons in New Or- 
leans should be devoted to Avery Is- 
land and its remarkable jungle garden. 
Here wistaria grows as tall as trees in 
the luxuriant delta topsoil. The iris 
gardens are half a mile long and indi- 
vidual irises measure twelve inches 
across the petals. Ten thousand ca- 
mellias bloom from November to 
March, and from March through the 
summer thousands of egrets are nesting. 

The 150 miles of Gulf Coast between 
New Orleans and Mobile can be ex- 
plored on a long week-end out of New 
Orleans. Mobile has much of the 
charm of Natchez, but here one con- 
centrates upon the gardens rather than 
on the homes. Seventeen miles out of 
Mobile are the Bellingrath Gardens at 
the end of the Azalea Trail, which runs 
from the city out through the suburbs, 
a drive between banked bushes of 
azalea, some of them ten feet high and 
fifteen feet broad. From the middle 
of February through March the azalea 
season is in full glory. The Belling- 
rath Gardens, at the end of this unbe- 
lievably royal road, add climax to 
climax—one hundred acres buried in 
the bloom of a hundred thousand 
azalea bushes, camellias, gardenias, 
oleanders, hydrangea, dogwood and 
wistaria. The South calls this sight 
its “Flaming Drama,” and railroads, 
bus and air lines sell out their space 
when the show is on. 


Illinois State Branch 
of AC. E. 


@ DECEMBER marked not only the 

annual meetings of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association and of the Illi- 
nois Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation but also the organization of 
a state branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education. 

For many years there have been A. 
C. E. branches in various cities of the 
State, inciuding Belleville, Chicago, 
DeKalb, Macomb, Springfield, and 
more recently, Rock Island. But there 
has been no state branch. Members 
of these city branches have felt the 
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need of a state branch, which will 
effect closer relationship between city 
branches, unite these city branches 
more closely with the national organi- 
zation, provide a center for the dis- 
semination of A. C. E. materials and, 
through state meetings, give those who 
find the cost of attending the national 
meeting prohibitive, the inspiration of 
a meeting participated in by represent- 
atives from various city branches. 

The preliminary steps for effecting 
a state branch were taken in Chicago 
in May, 1939. At that time Miss Ethel 
Woolhiser, of the department of edu- 
cation of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, was chosen chairman 
of the temporary state committee. 

This committee chose the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth days of De- 
cember as the time for furthering its 
plans of organization. The first meet- 
ing was held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel in Springfield at 2:00 P.m., 
December 28. The Springfield Kinder- 
garten Club, the Springfield branch of 
the A. C. E., graciously acted as host- 
esses at a festive luncheon at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel on December 29. 
In addition to representatives from 
Carbondale, Chicago, DeKalb, Free- 
port, Jacksonville, Joliet, Macomb, 
Riverside, Rock Island, Springfield, 
Taylorville and Platteville, Wisconsin 
—NMiss Olga Adams, national president 
of A. C. E.; Mr. Irving Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the I.E.A.; Mrs. 
Eloise Bingham, Editor of ILLmNot!s 
TEACHER; and Mr. B. I. Griffith, Di- 
rector of Public Relations of the I.E.A., 
were in attendance. 

The committee to carry on further 
work of organization consists of Miss 
Woolhiser, chairman; Miss Halkyard 
of Joliet, treasurer; and Miss Ray of 
Macomb, secretary. 

The writer wishes to pay grateful 
tribute to the value she has found in 
the branch of A. C. E. of which she 
has been a member for more than a 
decade, namely, Central Council of 
Childhood Education. The monthly 
meetings have contributed to the pro- 
fessional growth through association 
with forward-looking fellow workers, 
through meetings—both- inspirational 
and practical, exhibits and access to 
educational literature. She hopes and 
believes, as do other A. C. E. mem- 
bers, that the organization of a state 
branch will be effective in extending 
like opportunities to many not now 
sharing in them. 

Illinois is the twenty-seventh state 
to organize.—Estuer B. Foster. 
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Some Problems C, oncetning 


Public Education in Chicago 


IE.A. Study Unit «+ « « 


By Board of Directors 
Chicago Division, LE.A. 
LYLE H. WOLF, President 


| N ORDER to understand the prob- 
lems of public education in Chicago, 
it is necessary that we understand 
some of the facts concerning the or- 
ganization through which the schools 
are administered. The duty of the 
State Legislature to “provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free 
schools” is delegated to the board of 
education in Chicago by a statute com- 
monly known as the Otis Law.* 

This law provides that cities exceed- 
ing 500,000 inhabitants shall have a 
board of education consisting of eleven 
members whose duty it shall be to “ex- 
ercise all the powers that may be 
requisite or proper for the maintenance 
and the fullest development of an effi- 
cient public school system.” The board 
is appointed by the mayor with the ap- 
proval of the city council. “All persons 
thus appointed, and their successors, 
shall hold office for the term of five 
years from the first day of May of the 
year in which they are appointed.” 

When the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion was originally set up, three mem- 
bers were appointed for the term of one 
year, two for the term of two years, 
two for the term of three years, two for 
the term of four years, and two for the 
term of five years. Thus there will be 
two vacancies on the Board on May 1, 
1940, which are to be filled for the 
ensuing five years. 

The law provides that, “To be eligi- 
ble for appointment to the board, a 
person shall be at least thirty years of 
age and a citizen of the United States, 
and have been a resident of the city for 
at least five years immediately pre- 
ceding his or her appointment.” 


1The School Law of Illinois, Sec. 128-139. 
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The Otis Law also provides that the 
board shall appoint three executives— 
a superintendent of schools, a business 
manager, and an attorney. These offi- 
cers are directly responsible to the 
board of education. “The superintend- 
ent of schools shall hold his office for 
a term of four years. The said business 
manager and attorney shall hold their 
offices for an indefinite term and be 
subject to removal by the board at its 
discretion.” 


The Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago, commonly known 
as the “Strayer Report,” says of this 
plan: 


The form of administration thus provided 
is, in the judgment of the survey staff, apt to 
lead to inefficiency. If responsibility is to be 
fixed and acknowledged, the board should 
have one chief executive officer, and all other 
executives should work under his direction 
and should report through his office to the 
board. 

It is the judgment of the survey staff that 
the office of attorney could, without detri- 
ment to the welfare of the school system, be 
reduced in personnel and in cost to the school 
system. It is recommended, as well, that the 
law be changed in such manner as to indi- 
cate the place of the attorney as counsel of 
the board and without authority co-ordinate 
with that of the superintendent of schools. 

The business manager of the schools should 
serve under the direction of the superintend- 
ent of schools and should report through 
this officer to the board of education. There 
are no business transactions to be carried out 
except as they are undertaken in the service 
of the purpose for which the school system is 
organized, the education of those registered 
in it. The planning and construction of build- 
ings, the purchase and distribution of all 
supplies, the operation and maintenance of 
the plant, the accounting for the moneys spent, 
the making of the budget—all are of signif- 
icance only as they contribute to the main- 
tenance of an efficient school system... . 

The board of education should act as a 
board of directors. It can serve its con- 
stituency best by holding its executive officer, 
the superintendent of schools, responsible for 
a high degree of efficiency in the administra- 
tion of the school system. . . . The right 
relationship between the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools will be 
brought about only when the superintendent 
is recognized as the board’s chief executive 
officer, and only when the members of the 
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board cease to think of their function as 
having anything to do with the execution of 
the policies which they adopt.’ 


Educational Administration 


The educational administration un- 
der the superintendent at present con- 
sists of the following staff: 

One special assistant to the superintendent ; 
four assistant superintendents; nineteen direc- 
tors or supervisors of departments or bureaus; 
four district superintendents of high schools; 
eight district superintendents of elementary 
schools. 


One of the assistant superintendents 
is in charge of the high schools, an- 
other is in charge of elementary 
schools, another is in charge of special 
schools, and a fourth in charge of eve- 
ning schools and summer schools and 
other miscellaneous affairs. Each dis- 
trict superintendent has direct charge 
of schools in a geographical section of 
the city. 

There is also a board of examiners 
consisting of three members, one of 
whom is the superintendent of schools. 
The other two are appointed for terms 
of two years by the board on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. It is 
the duty of the board of examiners 
to examine all applicants who are re- 
quired to hold certificates to teach. It 
holds such examinations as are pre- 
scribed by the board of education, pre- 
pares “all necessary eligible lists, which 
shall be kept in the office of the super- 
intendent of schools and be open to 
public inspection.” The importance of 
the work of the board of examiners is 
further indicated by the provision of 
the law which says that “appointments 
and promotions of teachers, principals, 
and other educational employees shall 
be made for merit only.” The Strayer 
Report recommends: 


. . . that the members of the board be 
chosen from a list of persons whose eligibility 
is determined by an examination set up by 
competent professional workers outside the 


*The Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chi- 
cago, (New York: Bureau of ications, Teachers 

, Columbia University, 1932), Vol. I, pp. 
10, 16 and 17. 
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immediate staff of the public school system. 
Representatives from the School of Education 
in the University of Chicago, from North- 
western University, from Loyola University, 
and from the University of Illinois might 
properly be drafted for this most important 
service. 

These examiners should furnish to the 
board of education a list of competent persons 
rated in order of their fitness for this highly 
specialized service. The board of education 
should select from the list, in the order in 
which they are rated, the three highest.* 


Enrollment Trends 


Another item of information that is 
necessary for an understanding of the 
problems of public education in Chi- 
cago is that of changes in membership 
in the various levels of the schools. 
Since about 1924 the membership in 
the elementary schools has been de- 
creasing, although the population of 
the city has been increasing. This de- 
crease is due in large part to a marked 
decrease in the birth rate. The peak of 
membership by grades is indicated in 
the table below: 


PEAK ENROLLMENTS IN GRADES OF 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF DESIGN IN 1939 








1939 Decline 
Member- | Member- From Percent 
Grade* Year ship ship Peak Decline 
1 1924 54,745 32,342 22,403 41 
2 1925 43,818 28,875 14,943 34 
3 1926 42,781 | 31.723 11,058 26 
4 1927 41,776 33,277 8,499 20 
5 1926 42,013 | 33,162 8851 21 
6 1927 41,869 33,268 8,601 21 
7 1930 40,001 | 33,409 6,592 16 
8 1931 38,684 34,363 4,321 1 
9 1935 47,733 | 42,410 $,323 ll 
10 1936 39,037 39,037 te 
11 1939 32,126 | 32,126 
12 1939 26,249 26,249 





*This column must be used in reading both parts 
{ table. 





0! 


This table is read as follows: The 
highest membership in grade 1 was in 
1924, and the 1939 membership 
showed a decline of 22,403, or 41 per- 
cent, from this peak. To take another 
example, the highest membership in 
grade 5 was in 1926, and the 1939 
membership showed a decline of 8,851, 
or 21 percent, from this peak. 

The decline in total membership dur- 
ing the period 1924-’39 was 90,171 
pupils. However, the decline occurred 
almost entirely in the elementary 
schools. The high-school membership 
showed an increase. From 1924 to 
1939, the total elementary school mem- 
bership, as of September, has decreased 
from 318,484 to 260,419, and the high- 
school membership has increased from 
62,372 to 139,822. 

The results have made it necessary 
to increase high-school facilities, in- 
cluding an increase in the number of 





. Hbid., pp. 23-24. 
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teachers. In the elementary schools the 
effect has meant both a decrease in the 
number of teachers and a gradual de- 
crease in the average membership per 
teacher. This average has dropped 
from about 44 to about 38. Neverthe- 
less, the total cost of education has in- 
creased. This is due to two factors: 


1. The cost in the elementary school has 
not decreased in proportion to the member- 
ship because of lower membership per teacher. 

2. The cost in high school has materially 
increased because of the increase in member- 
ship and because the cost per pupil is higher 
in the high school than it is in the elementary 
school. 


Money could have been saved by 
keeping the membership per teacher 
high in the elementary schools. The 
teachers have accepted the lower mem- 
bership in lieu of restoration of salaries 
because it has enabled them to render 
greater service to the children. With 
the reduced size of classes they have 
been able to do a better job than they 
could have done with the large classes. 


Need of Tax Revision 


The total cost of public education in 
Chicago for the fiscal year 1939 was 
$68,424,000. Of this amount more 
than 90 percent (94 percent according 
to the Strayer Report) came from local 
taxes on property. The ease with 
which taxes on intangible personal 
property can be evaded has placed an 
undue burden on tangible property. 
The decline in property values since 
1929 has greatly handicapped educa- 
tion in Chicago. The maximum tax 
rate for the educational fund is $1.60 
per $100 valuation. The educational 
fund includes all school tax receipts ex- 
cept the funds for building purposes, 
textbooks, pensions, and playgrounds. 
This rate has been insufficient to meet 
the requirements for “a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools.” Con- 
sequently the board of education has 
been compelled for the past few years 
to go to Springfield and secure from the 
Legislature a pegged levy for educa- 
tion. A pegged levy is a total amount 
($48,000,000 for the educational fund 
in 1940) set by the Legislature which 
shall be raised by taxation. The tax 
rate then is set at a figure that will pro- 
duce this amount when applied to the 
current valuation. 

The remedy for this situation is a 
revision of the Illinois system of taxa- 
tion. The State Constitution requires 
that all property, both real and per- 
sonal, shall be taxed in proportion to its 
value. It has become evident that it 
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is impossible to tax all types of prop- 
erty alike. In a community like Chi- 
cago, there are vast amounts of intang- 
ible wealth that cannot be assessed. 
Securities and other forms of personal 
property can be concealed or moved to 
another state. Even the most stringent 
laws have failed to secure a listing of 
more than a small fraction of the per- 
sonal property values. In fact, if all 
personal property were listed in ac- 
cordance with the State Constitution 
and laws, the taxation would be confis- 
catory for many types of property. 

This has created a situation in which 
the citizen in making his returns must 
either be a fool or a liar. If he honestly 
declares his personal property, he will 
bear an unjust share of the tax burden. 
To avoid such a burden he has usually 
made a false return. As a consequence 
the burden of taxation on tangible 
property has been increased to unjust 
proportions. 

On the question of tax reform, the 
Strayer Report states: 

The tax problems of Chicago and the state 
of Illinois cannot be solved on the basis of 
making minor modification in the existing 
revenue system and of attempting to secure 
a more efficient administration of this system. 
Rather, a substantial revision of the State and 
local plan of taxation is called for. The ef- 
fort should be made to broaden the base of 
the tax system and to provide for equitable 
distribution of the burden of supporting pub- 
lic enterprises.‘ 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board in a study published in 1930 
says: 

. . . the revenue lost by the exemption of 
intangible property taxes should be made up 
in some way other than the increase of tang- 
ible property tax rates. 

There are several possible alternatives. In 
the case of revenue from individual holdings 
of intangible property, personal income taxes 
or sales taxes may be substituted. In the 
case of revenue derived from corporate hold- 
ings of intangible property, corporation in- 
come taxes or other business taxes may be 
substituted. 


Co-operation between Chicago and 
downstate is needed to bring about a 
general reform in our taxation system. 
“Chicago will never be able, even with 
the utmost intelligence and determina- 
tion, to solve its own tax difficulties ex- 
cept as it co-operates with the rest of 
the State in working out a solution of 
the tax problems that confront the 
State as a whole.’” 





“{bid., Vol. I, p. 225. 
®State and Local Taxation of Property, (National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1930), p. 47. 


*Herbert D. Simpson, Tax Racket and Tax Refor 
in ay (Institute of Economic Research, North- 
western University, 1930), p. 221. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
“0 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


kK: value and importance of hot lunches 
for school children have long since ceased to 
be debatable issues. The problem has been 
one not of admitting the need but of ways 
and means of satisfying it, especially in rural 
schools. This department is therefore par- 
ticularly gratified to present in this issue 
data which should offer a solution to a large 
number of country schools. We present first 
a statement from Mr. S. R. JorceNnsen with 
reference to his work with the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation. 


* * * 


® RECOGNIZING the importance of 

school lunches, evident in reports 
during the 1938 and 1939 school term, 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration, acting through State agencies, 
is making available surplus commod- 
ities for a program to extend the bene- 
fits to 5,000,000 needy and under- 
nourished American school children. 
The Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission is the agent of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation for the 
state of Illinois. The quota for the 
state of Illinois has been set at 280,500. 

In furnishing commodities for the 
school lunch program, there are two 
major restrictions which apply. First, 
the surplus commodities must be used 
for needy and undernourished school 
children, and, second, there will be no 
charge for the commodities that are 
made available. 

Since the primary function of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion is to stabilize agricultural income 
through the removal of farm surpluses, 
the commodities available cannot with 
certainty be determined in advance, 
and the types and quantities of com- 
modities available at various times for 
lunches is contingent on the need for 
purchases by the Federal agency. 

Commodities on hand at the present 
time consist of apples, dried beans, but- 
ter, cereal (whole wheat), corn meal, 
flour (graham and wheat), onions, or- 
anges, eggs, rice, rolled oats, squash, 
raisins, dried prunes, and salt fat pork 
(fat back). In addition, there are 
canned goods such as sliced and quar- 
tered apples, applesauce, sweet pota- 
toes, pears, peaches and plums. 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others. 





In order to formulate a policy for 
any school, regardle$s of size and loca- 
tion, certain factors must be given con- 
sideration in the development of a suc- 
cessful program: 

1. Commodities must benefit all needy 
and undernourished school children, without 
discrimination. 

2. A sincere interest in the welfare of the 
child by the teachers, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, community clubs, and civic organ- 
izations, must be indicated. 

3. Full approval of the school authorities 
is necessary. 

4. Adequate facilities necessary for pre- 
paring and serving the foods must be pro- 
vided. 

5. Equipment adequate to care for the 
number of children participating in the pro- 
gram is required. 

The question arises as to how we, as 
teachers, can secure the hot lunch pro- 
gram in our schools. The rural teach- 
er, desirous of participating in the 
program, should secure favorable ac- 
tion from the board of directors. She 
makes a request for the necessary ap- 
plication forms from the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission county 
director of commodity distribution, a 
county representative of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. Four 
(4) copies of the application are made 
out and notarized. One copy is re- 
tained for the records of the teacher, 
and the other three copies are mailed 
to the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission county certification agent. 

The approved triplicate copy is re- 
turned to the school, the original for- 
warded to the county director of com- 
modity distribution, and the duplicate 
retained on file in the county certifica- 
tion agent’s office. 

The county director of commodity 
distribution will get in touch with the 
teacher, and a questionnaire must be 
filled out, which will enable the county 
director to plan for the commodities 
available for use in the contemplated 
program. The commodities available 
are then released to the school, and 
menus and recipes are given to the 
teacher or to those responsible for 
the operation of the program. A few 
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simple forms are essential for record- 
ing the quantities received and for de- 
termining the amounts needed for fu- 
ture operation. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, in making commodities 
available, does not attempt to furnish 
all those necessary to provide a com- 
plete and well-balanced lunch. There- 
fore, supplemental commodities must 
be supplied locally. 

This is the part of the program in 
which Parent-Teacher Associations, 
civic organizations, Granges, commun- 
ity clubs, and mothers’ clubs can sup- 
ply assistance. 

The Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission, as agent of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation in the 
state of Illinois, will co-operate with 
school authorities in developing a free 
lunch program, regardless of the size of 
the school or its geographical location. 
In the event local facilities will not per- 
mit the adoption of a complete pro- 
gram, school children should not be de- 
prived of the benefits derived from the 
use of fruit juices, hot soups, etc. 

The school lunch program in the 
state of Illinois has the full approval 
of the Superintendent of “Public In- 
struction and the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois. 
Menus and recipes prepared under the 
direction of Professor Grace B. Arm- 
strong, extension specialist in foods and 
nutrition, are currently available in 
mimeographed form from county di- 
rectors for all schools participating 
in the program. Professor Armstrong 
has also made available upon request 
the counsel and service of sixty-seven 
(67) home advisors throughout the 
State. In many parts of the State, 
Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary Clubs have 
evidenced a real interest in the de- 
velopment of the school lunch program. 
This is also true of the American Le- 
gion and its Women’s Auxiliary. 

The adoption of a school lunch pro- 
gram will unquestionably contribute 
toward an improved mental and phys- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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To the Teachers — seus or arses 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® THE following are recent publica- 
tions of the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction which will be 
helpful to teachers. (The October, 
1938, issue of the IrttNots TEACHER 
contained a list of publications up to 
that date. Later publications are listed 
in the issue of October, 1939.) Most of 
these circulars can be obtained through 
your local county superintendent. 

A Procram or Sarety EDUCATION FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE StaTE OF ILLI- 
nots. Circular No. 299. 170 pages. Part I 
—Administrators Guide. Part II—A Safety 
Program. Part I1]—Co-Curricular Activities. 

A ProcraM or Sarety EDUCATION FOR THE 
Seconpary SCHOOLS OF THE STATE oF ILLI- 
nots. Circular No. 299a. 238 pages. In 
three parts, as Circular No. 299 above. 

Scnoot HeattH EXAMINATION PROGRAM. 
Circular No. 313. 15 pages. Principles and 
procedures for conducting health examina- 
tions in the schools. 


Above circulars may be secured free 
through your county superintendent. 


Teachers Certificates 


The Illinois State Examining Board 
for Teachers Certificates at its regular 
meeting on December 28, 1939 made 
two important rulings regarding de- 
linquent certificates and credentials: 

1. After a lapse of five years of any 
limited State certificate eight additional 
semester hours of college credit in a 
recognized teacher-training institution 
must be earned for renewal or regis- 
tration of the certificate. 

2. An applicant for a limited State 
certificate must have completed his 
work within the past five years or earn 
an additional eight semester hours of 
credit in a recognized teacher-training 
institution in addition to meeting the 
requirements for the certificate. 


Teacher Self-Supervision 

The Arkansas farmer listened with 
apparent interest to the glib sales talk 
of the young chap (probably working 
his way through college) as he urged 
the farmer to buy a book on successful 
farming. Finally, when asked to “sign 
on the dotted line,” the farmer spat 
audibly, and said, “Nope! Don’t want 
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yer book. Us farmers don’t farm half 
as well as we know how anyway.” 

Of course, teachers are different—or 
are they? At any rate, don’t read this 
article if you are teaching the very 
best you know how. These suggestions 
are mainly for the teacher who has 
little or no actual supervision. These 
teachers are found mostly in the rural 
and village schools but quite fre- 
quently in the city schools. 

In general, the best teachers in our 
schools are those who are constantly 
evaluating, analyzing, and diagnosing 
their own work, both objectively and 
subjectively. The best teachers, or at 
least those who are making the most 
rapid professional progress, are the 
ones who are always making critical 
appraisals of their own work and doing 
something about it. 

If every classroom teacher in Illinois 
would check her actual practices day 
by day against her knowledge of what 
constitutes the best procedures, there 
would be a surprising improvement of 
instruction in the schools of the State. 
To a weak teacher, lack of supervision 
is a stumbling block; to the strong 
teacher it can be a stepping stone. 

If all education is really self- 
education, then all improvement is 
self-improvement. So, why not super- 
vise yourself. Or, to make the proposal 
a little more dramatic, it is suggested 
that you, Mary Smith, who may be 
teaching day by day in a rather stereo- 
typed, mechanical way, select your- 
self as your supervisor. However, 
supervisor Mary Smith will be a sepa- 
rate personality—a person keenly alert 
and constantly thinking of the best 
philosophies, principles, procedures, 
and practices of modern education, 
which she has acquired through train- 
ing and experience. 

In other words the day-by-day 
teaching of Mary Smith, the teacher, is 
evaluated in terms of and checked 
against the best that Mary Smith, the 
supervisor, knows. This means more 
than a plan of “self-rating”; it involves 
remedy as well as diagnosis. It means 
constantly keeping in mind the princi- 
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ple “Adopt nothing, adapt everything.” 

Part of the work of supervisor Mary 
Smith in improving the work of teacher 
Mary Smith might well be the use of 
some type of “self-rating” scale. 

The questions found in the Elemen- 
tary School Annual Report and Rating 
Scale could be used. It is suggested 
that the teacher’s weekly program in- 
clude one or two definite periods 
(either before or after school on cer- 
tain days) when she will use these 
questions, or a similar set, as a device 
to diagnose and evaluate her work. 

Revise and add to the following 
suggested questions from the above 
mentioned Rating Scale. 


Am I neatly, attractively and appropriate- 











ly dressed? Courteous to and tactful 
with pupils and patrons? Industrious, 
resourceful and open-minded? Is my 





voice pleasing and well modulated? 
Do I show good judgment in school and 
community relations? 

Do I use approved methods of instruction? 
Make assignments which are definite, 
clear and stimulating? Economize 
time in the conduct of routine mat- 
ters? 

Do I give proper attention to room tem- 
perature, ventilation, good housekeeping, and 
the adjustment of the shades? Super- 
vise playground activities and plan them as 
an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram? 

Do classroom activities permit pupil par- 
ticipation, free and spontaneous class discus- 
sions? Do they develop a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the pupil. 
Are there work centers which provide many 
interesting and varied experiences for the 
children? 

Is there provision for the growth and de- 
velopment of pupil personality? Do 
the school activities develop good social 
habits? Is there opportunity for each 
child to develop his special talents to the 
fullest degree? Does the school en- 
vironment orient the child to the world in 
which he lives? Is there provision 
for the physical growth, the social growth, 
and the emotional growth as well as the 
intellectual growth of the child? In 
grouping of children, are social maturity 
and intellectual achievement both given 
proper consideration ? 















































Group self-supervision is another ex- 
cellent method of self-improvement. 
Several-small schools (this may be sev- 
eral one-teacher schools) can have reg- 
ular group meetings of the teachers in 
a convenient center to discuss common 
problems. Or, the place of meeting can 
be rotated among the participating 
schools. The group should be large 
enough to stimulate interest but not so 
large that all cannot participate freely. 

Why not try some form of “self- 
supervision”? Or are we teaching 
more than “half as well as we know 
how anyway”? 
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Svetiers to an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


I)... Dave: 


Thanks for your letter of recent 
date. I was pleased to note that your 
teachers have subscribed 100 percent 
to the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. 

Under our new enrollment plan your 
teachers will now be privileged to re- 
ceive an all-inclusive professional mem- 
bership card from the N.E.A. offices. 
This card corresponds to the profes- 
sional cards doctors and lawyers carry 
to prove indeed that they have good 
professional standing. 

Dave, I don’t see why every teacher 
in Illinois should not follow the exam- 
ple set by your teachers. Surely, if 
we’re to get anywhere with our young 
profession we must first be united na- 


tionally, in the State, and locally to ad- 


vance its cause. 


The N.E.A. 


The National Education Association 
was organized in 1857. In 1917 its 
headquarters were moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where they are now housed 
in a beautiful building owned and 
erected by the association. One hun- 
dred twenty-five specialists and clerks 
are employed. 

The N.E.A. now has more than two 
hundred thousand members subscrib- 
ing to the stated purpose of the asso- 
ciation: “To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession 
of teaching and to promote the cause 
of education in the United States.” 

Forty-eight states, four territorial, 
and 875 local teacher associations are 
affiliated with the N.E.A. and are rep- 
resented by official delegates in the 
Representative Assembly, the policy- 
forming body of the association. 

Twenty-eight committees and eom- 
missions serve this great organization. 
A partial listing of them reveals the 
interests and concerns of the N.E.A.: 
Academic Freedom, Co-operatives, 
Credit Unions, Educational Policies, 
Equal Opportunity, Ethics, Health 
Problems, Individual Guidance, Induc- 
tion into Citizenship, Internationa] Re- 
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An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





lations, Salaries, Tax Education, Ten- 
ure, etc. 


In addition to its committees the 
N.E.A. has twenty-seven official groups 
or departments studying specific prob- 
lems. Twenty-five allied groups meet 
with the N.E.A. although they are not 
technically a part of it. 

The findings of the many commit- 
tees and departments, working with the 
assistance of the N.E.A. Research De- 
partment, have most often constituted 
the basis of similar studies in the 
states, studies which finally throughout 
the years have brought tremendous im- 
provements to our schools and teachers. 


Effective Organization 


Executive Secretary Willard E. Giv- 
ens of the N.E.A. says that in our 
complex social organization it is the 
close-knit organized groups that are 
effective, and that we need democratic 
co-operation, professional planning and 
effective social action. 

Public education indeed faces a big- 
ger job than it has ever undertaken be- 
fore. That task according to Secretary 
Givens is, “To develop citizens with 
the character, knowledge, ideals, and 
determination needed to solve the prob- 
lems which face them in this modern 
world. . . . Since these future citizens 
come into our American schools, rep- 
resenting all religious faiths, all politi- 
cal nationalities of the world, it be- 
comes doubly imperative that no lines 
of cleavage be allowed to develop with- 
in our profession. We are the servants 
of the people.” 

Yes, Dave, we certainly need pro- 
fessional solidarity and understanding 
as we meet our problems. The day of 
the “hitch-hiker” in education is quick- 
ly passing and properly so. It is true 
that many of our teachers are tran- 
sients in the profession, but it seems to 
me that while they are with us they 
should assume their full share of the 
professional costs and duties. Certain- 
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ly, those who intend to remain in the 
profession, sharing the benefits of pro- 
fessional organization, research, public 
relations, and legislative study and ef- 
fort, should also be willing to share the 
costs of professional organization and 
activity, locally, in the State, and na- 
tionally. Instead of 10,000 N.E.A. 
members in Illinois we should have 40,- 
000! On a purely business basis alone, 
no teacher can make a better invest- 
ment than the small dues he or she 
pays annually to the N.E.A., the LE.A., 
and to the local Division. 

Unity among the educational forces 
is of the utmost importance to the fu- 
ture of our democratic institutions, of- 
ferings, and functionings. 

Please bring my sincere congratula- 
tions to your teachers. They’ve seen 
the light of a new day in the profession 
of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





Legion Appoints Education 
Commission 

The American Legion, Department 
of Illinois, now has a regular Depart- 
ment Commission on Education. It 
replaces a Commander’s committee. 
The required change in the Depart- 
ment’s constitution was ratified at 
the Peoria meeting last fall. The 
creation of the commission reflects the 
growing appreciation of the importance 
of the Illinois Department’s educa- 
tional program. 

The commission chairman, Raymond 
Meade, principal Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, is ap- 
pointed for a two-year term. Other 
two-year appointees to the Commis- 
sion are: Edwin G. Howell, Winnetka, 
and Robert Cooke, Lincoln. 

The three commission members ap- 
pointed for one year are: W. Glen 
Suthers, Chicago; Frank A. Robinson, 
Jacksonville; W. B. Garvin, Mas- 
coutah. 
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Teachers Clubs Affiliate 


@ ON Saturday, February 3 represen- 

tatives of eighteen local teachers 
associations met in Springfield to per- 
fect an affiliation of local teachers asso- 
ciations in Illinois. This movement 
was started by representatives of 
local teachers organizations meeting in 
Springfield at the time of the annual 
meeting of the I. E. A. 


According to the constitution adopted by 
the representatives of the eighteen clubs, the 
purpose of the affiliation is to “promote edu- 
cational and teacher welfare in the state of 
Illinois by co-ordinating and strengthening 
the program and activities of local teacher 
associations and by assisting in the develop- 
ment and advancement of the program of the 
Illinois Education Association.” 

It was agreed that the constitution would 
become operative as soon as associations in at 
least seven I. E. A. Divisions made applica- 
tion for affiliation. The temporary officers— 
Miss Florence Wolfe, of the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College Teachers As- 
sociation, temporary secretary, or Miss Alice 
McGinty, of the Champaign Teachers Asso- 
ciation, temporary president, will receive ap- 
plications. As soon as the necessary number 
of associations make application a special 
meeting will be called to elect permanent of- 
ficers as is provided in the constitution. 

Organizations represented at the February 
meeting were as follows: 

The Teachers Association of Aurora (East 
Side); Champaign Teachers Association; 
Chicago Heights Teachers Council; Danville 
Education Association; Decatur Teachers As- 
sociation ; East St. Louis Grade Teachers Fel- 
lowship Society; East St. Louis Teachers As- 
sociation; East St. Louis High School Teach- 
ers Organization; Evanston Teachers Club; 
Galesburg Teachers Club; Jacksonville High 
School Teachers Club; Joliet Teachers As- 
sociation; Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College Teachers Association; Quincy 
Teachers iation; Rockford Teachers 
Club; Springfield Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation; Springfield High School Teachers 
Association; Taylorville Elementary Teach- 
ers Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
AFFILIATED TEACHERS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF ILLINOIS 


Constitution 
Article I—Name 


This affiliation shall be known as the Af- 

filiated Teachers Associations of Illinois. 
Article II—Purpose 

It shall be the purpose of this affiliation 
to promote educational and teacher welfare 
in the state of Illinois by co-ordinating and 
strengthening the program and activities of 
local teacher associations and by assisting 
in the development and advancement of the 
program of the Illinois Education Association. 


Article I1I—Membership 

Membership in this affiliation, securable 
through the granting of a charter by the 
Board of Directors and the payment of an- 
nual dues, shall be available to local teacher 
associations. 

Article [V—Officers 

Section 1.—The officers shall consist of a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and three Directors, which officers 
shall constitute the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Duties.—It shall be the duty of 
the Board of Directors to transact the busi- 
ness of the affiliation and promote its poli- 
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cies as directed by its annual and special 


meetings. 

The officers of the affiliation shall perform 
those services usually rendered by such offi- 
cers, and those prescribed by the meetings 
of the affiliation and its Board of Directors. 

The Directors shall serve as chairmen of 
committees on Teacher Welfare, Public Rela- 
tions, and Legislation, respectively. 

Section 3. Election—The officers of this 
association shall be elected for terms of two 
years, except that a Director shall be elected 
each year for a term of three years. 

Article V—Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be 
proposed at the annual meeting by the ap- 
proving vote of at least two-thirds of the 
certified delegates representing the member 
associations and adopted by a vote of at 
least two-thirds of the member associations. 


By-Laws 
Article I—Meetings 

Section 1—The annual meeting of the af- 
filiation shall be held during the winter holi- 
days at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the Board of Directors. Special 
meetings shall be held at the call of the 
Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Delegates—Member associations 
shall be represented in the meetings of the 
affiliation by one certified delegate for each 
chartered organization. 

Article II—Election of Officers 

Section 1—No more than one officer shall 
be elected from any one of the Divisional 
areas of the Illinois Education Association. 

Section 2—A nominating committee of 
five delegates shall be elected at the be- 
ginning of the annual meeting. 

Article I1]—Dues 

The annual dues of this affiliation shall be 
assessed at ten cents per member cf each 
chartered organization. 

Article I[V—Amendments 

The By-laws of this affiliation may be sus- 
pended or amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the certified delegates to the annual or spe- 
cial meeting. 


(Continued from page 166) 
the welfare of all professional employees to 
the end that all investigation concerning 
the tenure of position of such employees be 
strictly on a professional level. 

We commend the Legislative Committee 
for their leadership in bringing about legis- 
lation favorable to education. We recom- 
mend that letters of appreciation be sent 
to the senators and representatives of our 
Division who were active in the passing of 
these laws. We furthermore pledge ourselves 
to the completion of our unfinished program 
of legislation. 

We commend the state association, to- 
gether with the officers and special commit- 
tees of this Division, in their efforts to in- 
terpret our program to the citizens through 
the work in public relations, and recommend 
that this work be continued. 


The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected: 


Orricers.—President, Allen C. Tyler, prin- 
cipal, Hall Township High School, Spring 
Valley ; vice-president, Mary I. Trotter, prin- 
cipal, North Side School, Coal City; sec- 
retary, R. C. Hawley, superintendent of 
schools, Marseilles; treasurer, T. M. Ken- 
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nedy, county superintendent of schools, 
Granville. 

Executive Commirree.—Chairman, F. H. 
Dolan, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle, °40; Roy Pyatt, principal, Hopkins 
Township High School, Granville, 41; Rob- 
ert Jamieson, superintendent of schools, Var- 
na, '42. 

State Commarrees.—Finance, O. J. Lit- 
willer, principal, township high school, Buda, 
"40; Legislation, J. W. Graham, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, LaSalle, °41; 
Resolutions, M. E. Steele, superintendent of 
schools, Mendota, 40. 


Public Education 
in Chicago 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What should be the primary aim in 
setting up a system of organization for city 
school administration ? 

2. How can the plan of administration for 
Chicago be improved? 

3. What does “for merit only” mean in 
the appointment and promotion of teachers? 

4. Why is it so difficult to amend the 
State Constitution so as to modernize our 
taxation system? 

5. Can a tax on personal property be 
administered equitably ? 

6. Should the tax on intangible personal 
property be replaced by some other forms of 
taxation? 

7. What effect will decreasing membership 
have on school costs? Will it result in in- 
creased services through smaller classes or in a 
reduction in costs? 

8. Is the “pegged levy” the best way to 
meet the financial needs of the schools? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Study the Strayer Report on the Sur- 
vey of the Schools of Chicago. Then talk and 
write about ways suggested there for the im- 
provement of the educational system. 

2. Work with teachers’ organizations and 
other civic organizations in bringing about 
improvements. 

3. At election time vote for persons who 
are interested in equal opportunities for all 
children in the public schools of the city and 
the State. 

4. Render the best service you can to the 
children of the community in which you 
work, thus convincing taxpayers that the 
schools are worth all that they cost. 


THINGS TO READ 

The School Law of Illinois, Sec. 128-139, 
inclusive. (Otis Law). 

The Constitution of the State of Illinois, 
Article VIII (Education). 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOoarp, 
State and Local Taxation of Property, 1930. 

Hersert D. Soupson, Tax Racket and Tax 
Reform in Chicago, (Institute of Economic 
Research, Northwestern University, 1930). 

Hans C. Orsen, The Work of Boards of 
Education, (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1926). 

The Report of the Survey of the Schools of 
Chicago (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932). 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 











Library Addition at U. of L 


Seventeen miles of bookshelves—space for 
a half-million volumes—have just been added 
to the University of Illinois Library. The 
added space is in the new $225,000 addition 
to the ten-story bookstack section of the 
library. Present capacity of 1,500,000 vol- 
umes is no more than a comfortable margin 
ahead of the library’s present 1,175,700 
volumes, which rank it as the largest state 
university library. Among all universities, 
its capacity is exceeded only by those of 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Chicago. 


Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies 


The executive board of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies met recently and out- 
lined plans for the annual meeting to be 
held April 26-27, on the campus of Illinois 
College, Jacksonville. 

There will be four work seminars, from 
4:00 to 6:00 P. M. Friday and continuing 
from 8:00 to 9:30 Saturday morning. The 
topics for the work seminars and chairmen 
are: “Propaganda Analysis in the Social 
Studies,” Dr. M. L. Whittaker, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; 
“Sources of Supplementary Library Ma- 
terials,” Dr. Hilda Watters, Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb; “Con- 
troversial Subjects,’ Mr. Arthur Edmison, 
public schools, Mt. Vernon; and “Principles 
and Philosophy Underlying the Social 
Studies,” Mr. Robert Ellwood, Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Persons desiring to attend one of these 
seminars should get in touch with the chair- 
man at once. 

Friday evening there will be a mixer, un- 
der the direction of Miss Leonora Cofer, 
Pekin. It will be informal, enjoyable, a real 
get-together with refreshments. 

The theme of the Saturday morning pro- 
gram starting at 9:30 is “Democracy in the 
Classroom.” At noon there will be a 
luncheon; an outstanding speaker, Dr. My- 
ron L. Pontius, will present a layman’s 
views on “The Teacher as a Citizen in a 
Democracy.” The panel discussion in the 
afternoon will deal with “Practicing Democ- 
racy in the Classroom.” 

The executive board voted to permit any 
new memberships added now to run until 
April, 1941. This means that, for a new 
member, one dollar paid to the state secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. R. Alter, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, will bring 
him a state membership card for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year, plus a full year 
in advance. This includes all privileges at 
the annual meeting, and subscription to the 
Councilor, publication of the council. 
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Vocational Clinic at Pittsfield 


On Tuesday, January 16, a vocational 
guidance clinic was held at the Pittsfield 
Community High School, the first of a series 
planned for the school year. Plans for the 
clinic were based upon a survey of vocation- 
al interests of the school’s 350 students di- 
rected by the commercial instructor, Mr. 
John Codd. Experts were then called in to 
tell the students the qualifications, duties, re- 
sponsibilities and rewards in the fields of 
their interests—stenography, nursing, beauty 
culture, engineering, aviation, teaching, and 
farming. 

Superintendent Voshall says regarding 
hoped for results: “Students should gain the 
information needed in planning a long-time 
vocational program. They need to become 
well acquainted with the world of work, 
the occupational trends, rewards to be ex- 
pected, training required, and opportunities 
for advancement.” 

Two special programs for seniors are 
planned for spring. In one of these repre- 
sentatives of neighboring colleges will be 
invited to serve as consultants. For the 
second Dr. Charles A. Lee, Washington Uni- 
versity, will be at the school for two days. 


Farm and Home Week 


The fourth annual 
Farm and Home 
Week, sponsored by 
the departments of 
agriculture and home 
economics at the 
Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University in con- 
junction with the col- 
lege of agriculture of 
the University of Illi- 
nois, was held on the 
S.I.N.U. campus Feb- 
ruary 6-10. 

During the course 
of the week, speakers 
presented discussions 
of such topics as hor- 
ticulture, poultry, 
livestock, soils, crops, 
and rural life. In the 
household division. 
the problems of 
health, child care, 
cooking, sewing, and 
home beautification 
were taken up. Fea- 
tured on the program 
were a series of mov- 
ing pictures illustrat- 
ing farm life, a Music 
and Drama Festival, 
an exhibit of farm 
implements, a tea 


in September, 1939. 
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sponsored by the Jackson County Farm Bu- 
reau and an agricultural banquet, at which 
Dean H. P. Rusk of the University of Illi- 
nois college of agriculture spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Our Boys and Better Farm Homes.” 


Eastern School Masters’ Elect 


New officers of the Eastern Illinois School 
Masters’ Club, elected at the winter meeting 
held in Mattoon Monday, January 29, are: 
J. A. Mann, superintendent of schools, Shel- 
byville, president; Russell Stephens, county 
superintendent of schools, Paris, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. William H. Zeigel, of the education 
department, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, secretary-treasurer. R. R. Geddes, 
superintendent of schools, Marshall was elect- 
ed to the executive board. E. R. Dillavou, of 
the University of Illinois, spoke on various 
phases of Federal income tax reports, and 
Rev. James M. Lively of Mattoon gave an 
address on “The Spirit of Youth.” E. W. 
Kersten, principal high school, Mattoon, is 
the retiring president. 


Debate Tournament 


Eighteen colleges participated in the third 
annual invitational debate tournament held 
at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College on 
Saturday, February 3. 





Jessie E. Rambo Home Management House 


Home economics students are now residing in this laboratory 
home on the Illinois State Normal University campus, completed 


The double structure with its two six-room apartments and di- 
rector’s suite furnishes living quarters for twelve students and Miss 
Frances Conkey, acting head of the home economics department 

Each senior specializing in home economics lives for nine weeks in 
this house, named for I.S.N.U’s first home economics department 
head, thus meeting requirements of the Smith-Hughes Law. 
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Proceedings 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


Illinois Education Association 


@ Wednesday Evening Session, De- 

cember 27, 1939. 

The Ejighty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association 
opened at the Elks Club Auditorium, 
Springfield, Illinois, December 27, 
1939 at 8:10 p.m., with Mr. B. F. 
Shafer, ‘superintendent of schools, 
Freeport, Illinois, and chairman of the 
Executive Committee, presiding. 

Mr. Shafer introduced Superintend- 
ent E. C. Fisher of Peoria, Illinois, 
who delivered an invocation. After 
Mr. Shafer indicated the amended 
order of business, he introduced Mr. 
S. B. Sullivan, principal of the com- 
munity high school at West Frank- 
fort, Illinois, President of the Illinois 
Education Association, who then ad- 
dressed the convention in the Presi- 
dent’s annual message. (See ILLINOIS 
TEACHER, January 1940, p. 132.) 

The President then entertained a 
motion by Mr. Shafer seconded by Mr. 
John Thalman of the Lake Shore Di- 
vision, that the order of business as 
presented by Mr. Shafer be adopted. 
The motion carried unanimously. 

Mr. Sullivan then introduced Mr. L. 
W. Bridge of the Lake Shore Division 
as parliamentarian for the convention. 

Mr. Sullivan next appointed the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the Cre- 
dentials Committee and asked that 
they meet as a committee at once: 

Blackhawk, A. W. Boley, Central School, 
Kewanee; Central, E. H. Lukenbill, county 
superintendent of schools, Lincoln; Chicago, 
Miss Susan Scully, teacher, Chicago; DuPage 
Valley, C. E. Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Westmont ; East Central, T. H. Cobb, 
superintendent of schools, Urbana; Eastern, 
E. W. Kersten, high school, Mattoon; Ili- 
nois Valley, M. E. Steele, superintendent of 
schools, Mendota; Lake Shore, Raymond 
Moore, principal, township high school, Lake 
Forest; Mississippi Valley, R. W. Clark, 
principal, junior high school, Quincy; North- 
eastern, Leon Lundahl, superintendent of 
schools, Crystal Lake; Northwestern, H. C. 
Muth, principal, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Rockford; Peoria, L. L. Atteberry, superin- 
tendent of schools, South Pekin. 

Rock River, Harold Patterson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Mount Morris; South Central, 
W. L. Gard, superintendent of schools, 
Beardstown; Southeastern, C. P. Martin, 
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superintendent of schools, Bridgeport ; South- 
ern, Russell Malan, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg; Southwestern, P. A. Grigsby, 
principal, community high school, Granite 
City; Western, C. E. Magnusson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Stronghurst. 

Radio Station WLS, Chicago, under 
the direction of Mrs. Harriet H. Hes- 
ter, Educational Director, then pre- 
sented a demonstration of the broad- 
cast, “The Adams Family,” a typically 
midwestern rural family, which devotes 
its considerations to school, commun- 
ity, and family problems. 

Mr. B. I. Griffith, Public Relations 
Director, at Mr. Sullivan’s invitation, 
then introduced Miss Hester Bur- 
bridge, principal of the junior high 
school at Jacksonville, who in turn in- 
troduced members of the Morgan 
County Education Council, which then 
presented a demonstration of one of 
its monthly meetings devoted to con- 
sideration of the study units provided 
by the Illinois Education Assocation. 
Questions from the floor were answered 
by members of the council, and the 
meeting adjourned at 10:10 p.m. 


Thursday Morning Session, Decem- 
ber 28, 1939. 


The meeting reconvened at nine 
o’clock Thursday morning, December 
28, 1939, with President Sullivan pre- 
siding. Mr. Sullivan called upon Mr. 
Russell Malan, superintendent of 
schools of Harrisburg, Illinois, chair- 
man of the Credentials Committee, 
who reported certified delegates, alter- 
nates, or subalternates present and re- 
cognized in full quota according to 
membership with the exception of the 
Western Division, which had certified 
but nineteen of the twenty-one dele- 
gates to which the Division was en- 
titled. The number of delegates certi- 
fied were as follows: 


I ie sit Eee 6s aks a wicias «mien 18 
EET eee Saree Ts 21 
ths» ina it ann ddiadeaeel 105 
wn and aniline sian 12 
es ge ei i oe 32 
Sais ENS os ane oust anammuten 26 
SER eres PR 20 
IRE aE pie Bt ae 51 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 

po a ee ee 16 
RES OE re A 25 
NG dae dacenemase toss odbose 21 
eR Ea on Dy! Ae | Sees 21 
os ss nc Gk es eae cee es 18 
aa ee eee 36 
PC rrr eee 18 
eT ote Doe es cade en okies okie 33 
SE Oe PE Te OEE 39 
EER sell Ee a iieinagcemaentetse en, Specs 19 
Total Divisional delegates.............. 531 
State officers and past state officers...... 22 
er re er 553 


By motion of Mr. Malan and second 
by Mr. Bruce Merwin of the Southern 
Division, the report of the Creden- 
tials Committee was accepted. During 
the discussion of the motion Mr. Malan 
responded to a query raised by Mr. 
Wilhelms of the Chicago Division re- 
garding “a contention that the Chicago 
delegation was illegally elected.” Mr. 
Wilhelms asked for a report regard- 
ing the disposition of the case. Mr. 
Malan reported as follows: 


The Credentials Committee was aware of 
the contention that existed in the Chicago 
Division over the appointment of delegates, 
and made every effort to find out exactly the 
basis of the proceedings that had taken place 
in the Chicago Division. Yesterday afternoon 
a special committee, a special investigating 
and reporting committee, listened to testi- 
mony and made an effort to get all of the 
information that was possible to be had. 
That committee reported to the full Cre- 
dentials Committee last evening. 


The action that was taken, briefly stated, 
is as follows: In view of the controversy 
which had raged in the Chicago Division over 
the appointment of delegates, it was impos- 
sible for the Credentials Committee to get all 
of the information that it would need in 
order to come to a definite and complete con- 
clusion in the matter. Furthermore, it was 
decided that the Credentials Committee 
should not in any respect act as a referee in 
the matter, and it was not their position to 
determine who was right or who was wrong, 
who was regular or who was irregular, what 
was legal or what was illegal, but that in view 
of the fact that there was controversy and 
confusion, contention, and alleged irregular- 
ities, that the Credentials Committee would 
not seat any delegation from the Chicago 
Division which was listed prior to the open- 
ing day of this meeting. 

Then on the basis of Article IX, which 
deals with the Representative Assembly, that 
is, Article IX of the Constitution of the 
Illinois Education Association, the Credentials 
Committee instructed the president of the 
Chicago Division to fill the delegate positions 
under this ruling, and I am reading from 
Article IX: “In the absence of both a dele- 
gate and his alternate, the president-elect of 
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any Division shall appoint a member of his 
Division as a subalternate who shall exer- 
cise all the rights and privileges of said 
absent delegate and alternate.” 

This morning at the meeting of the Cre- 
dentials Committee the president of the 
Chicago Division complied with that request, 
and the Credentials Committee accepted the 
credentials of the delegate list which he pre- 
sented as subalternate delegates. 

President Sullivan then introduced 
former presidents who were honored 
guests on the stage. Those introduced 
were Superintendent C. E. Vance, Dan- 
ville; Superintendent K. D. Waldo, 
Aurora; Superintendent Frank A. Jen- 
sen, LaSalle; Principal Fred L. Biester, 
Glen Ellyn, and Executive Secretary 
Emeritus Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Research Director Lester R. Grimm 
presented his annual report, which was 
accepted via a motion of acceptance 
made by Mr. Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
Lake Saore Division, seconded by Mr. 
John W/. Thalman, and carried. (See 
January issue, page 141.) 

Public Relations Director B. I. Grif- 
fith presented his annual report. Mr. 
Franklin Pool of the Southeastern Di- 
vision moved the adoption of the re- 
port. Mr. V. L. Nickell of the East 
Central Division seconded the motion 
which carried. (See January issue, 
page 147.) 

Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, Editor of 
the Intrnots TEACHER, presented an 
annual report of the work of her de- 
partment. (See January issue, page 
149.) Mr. George N. Wells, Lake 
Shore Division, moved that the report 
be adopted. Mr. Shafer seconded the 
motion, which carried. 

The Executive Secretary, Irving F. 
Pearson, then presented his annual re- 
port. (See January issue, page 139.) 
Mr. Kenneth Letsinger of the East 
Central Division moved the acceptance 
of the report. Mr. James M. Smith, 
Northeastern Division, seconded the 
motion, which carried. 

According to the amended order of 
business the next report entertained 
was that of the Committee on Teacher 
Training, President Karl L. Adams, 
De Kalb, chairman. In presenting the 
report Mr. Adams in the name of the 
committee asked for the Representa- 
tive Assembly’s endorsement of a cer- 
tification bill similar to that known as 
Senate Bill 80 during the Sixty-first 
General Assembly. Mr. Shafer, 
Northwestern Division, moved the ac- 
ceptance of the report. Mr. O. V. 
Walters, Northeastern Division, sec- 
onded the motion, which carried. 

Mr. Roy V. Jordan, superintendent 
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of schools, Centralia, Illinois, chair- 
man of the Larger District Unit Com- 
mittee, presented the report of his com- 
mittee, which called for the enactment 
of a reorganization bill based upon the 
provisions of House Bill 463 as intro- 
duced in the Sixty-first General As- 
sembly. The committee’s report also 
asked for the dismissal of the com- 
mittee, which has served for fourteen 
years. Mr. Jordan moved that the re- 
port be adopted and that the commit- 
tee be discharged. Mr. Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., seconded the motion, which 
carried, and President Sullivan ex- 
cused the committee. 

Miss Blanche Cline, principal of the 
Columbia School, Champaign, Illinois, 
chairman of the Teacher Tenure Com- 
mittee, then presented the report of her 
committee. (See December 1939 is- 
sue, page 104.) Miss Cline moved 
that the report be adopted. Mr. Lin- 
ton Melvin, Lake Shore Division, sec- 
onded the motion, which carried. 


At the request of the President, Sec- 
retary Pearson presented announce- 
ments regarding the afternoon recep- 
tion at the William Bishop Owen 
Memorial Building, the annual ban- 
quet, and the evening reception and 
dance. He also presented a series of 
propositions to amend the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. (See February is- 
sue, page 189.) 


Mr. Pearson also announced the ac- 
ceptance of all Constitution and By- 
Laws amendments proposed and ac- 
cepted by the Representative Assembly 
of the Eighty-fifth Annual Meeting. 
He declared officially that they are 
now a part of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the State association. 


Mr. Robert English, Chicago Di- 

vision, indicated that it would be in 
order to amend Proposition IV of the 
proposed amendments to read: 
“To strike Article VI of the By-Laws 
entitled Resolutions.” It appeared 
that the general consensus of judgment 
favored the amendment. The parlia- 
mentarian ruled the amendment in 
order. 


Mr. English objected to Proposition 
ITI as presented and proposed that the 
words “chairmen of their respective” 
be stricken and that the words “ex of- 
ficio members of the corresponding” 
be inserted, making Proposition III 
read: “Members of the Governing 
Committees shall serve as ex officio 
members of the corresponding com- 
mittees in the Divisions.” 
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The meeting adjourned at 11:10 a.m. 


Thursday Afternoon Session, De- 
cember 28, 1939. 


President Sullivan convened the 
afternoon session at 1:30 P.m., and 
presented Mr. O. M. Karraker, secre- 
tary of the State Teachers Pension and 
Retirement Fund, who spoke briefly 
regarding the new retirement plan and 
distributed pamphlets regarding the 
same. 

Mr. V. L. Nickell, superintendent of 
schools, Champaign, Illinois, then pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating 
Committee as follows, and reported a 
vacancy in the State Examining Board, 
which required the nomination of a 
high-school principal. 

President, B. F. Shafer, Freeport; First 
Vice-President, Edward H. Stullken, Chi- 
cago; Second Vice-President, Dr. Bruce Mer- 
win, Carbondale; Third Vice-President, C. E. 
Miller, Westmont; Chairman Legislative 
Committee, three years, W. C. Handlin, Lin- 
coln. Members of Pupils Reading Circle: M. 
L. Hunt, McLeansboro; W. R. Curtis, Alton. 

President Sullivan called for other 
nominations for the presidency. There 
being none, Mr. Nickell moved that 
the nominations be closed, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for Mr. Shafer. Mr. Jay 
L. Hunter, Northeastern Division, 
seconded the motion, which carried 
unanimously. The Secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Sullivan asked for other nomi- 
nations for the vice-presidency. There 
being none, Mr. Nickell moved the 
unanimous election of Mr. Stullken, 
and that the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for him. Mr. Bright sec- 
onded the motion, which carried. 

Mr. Nickell moved that nominations 
for the second vice-presidency be 
closed, that Dr. Merwin be declared 
elected, and that the Secretary cast a 
unanimous ballot for him. Mr. Waldo, 
Northeastern Division, seconded the 
motion, which carried. 

Mr. Nickell then moved that nomi- 
nations for the third vice-presidency be 
closed and that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
Mr. Miller. Mr. Bright seconded the 
motion, which carried. 

Mr. Nickell also moved that nomina- 
tions to the chairmanship of the Legis- 
lative Committee be closed and that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for Mr. Handlin. Mr. 
Vance, East Central Division, second- 
ed the motion, which carried. 

Mr. Nickell moved that the nomina- 
tions to the Illinois Pupils Reading 
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Circle Board be closed, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the candidates. Mr. 
Waldo, Northeastern Division, second- 
ed the motion, which carried. 

The President then entertained 
nominations from the floor for the va- 
cancy on the Illinois State Teachers 
Examining Board. Mr. Monroe Mel- 
ton, Central Division, nominated E. B. 
Henderson, principal of the Bridgeport 
High School. 

There being no other nominations, 
Mr. Nickell moved that the nomina- 
tions be closed and that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast a unanimous bal- 
lot for Mr. Henderson. Mr. F. C. 
Thomas, Northeastern Division, sec- 
onded the motion, which carried. Mr. 
Sullivan declared the slate elected. 

Mr. Charles McIntosh, Treasurer, 
then submitted his annual report. (See 
February issue, page 182.) 

Mr. Robert C. Keenan, Vice-Presi- 
dent oi the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, presented the report of his 
committee. (See February issue, pages 
183 and 184. Mr. Keenan moved the 
adoption of the report, thus including 
the report of the Treasurer). Mr. 
Nickell seconded the motion, which 
carried. 

Mr. Orville T. Bright, Jr., then pre- 
sented as the report of the Finance 
Committee its budgetary recommenda- 
tions for the new year. (See Decem- 
ber issue, page 127.) Mr. Will 
Green, South Central Division, object- 
ed to the item of appropriation to the 
Legislative Committee. Mr. Shafer 
thereafter moved that $1000 be trans- 
ferred from the unappropriated sur- 
plus to the appropriation for the Legis- 
lative Committee, making the total 
appropriation $1500. Mr. T. H. Cobb, 
East Central Division, seconded the 
motion, which carried. 

Mr. Hal Hall, Southern Division, 
suggested that the Treasurer’s annual 
report be submitted to the Representa- 
tive Assembly in form and detail cor- 
responding to the accepted budget. 

Mr. Bright moved the adoption of 
the Finance Committee’s report as 
amended. Mr. Raymond Moore, Lake 
Shore Division, seconded the motion, 
which carried. 

Mr. John W. Thalman, Illinois Di- 
rector of the National Education As- 
sociation, then addressed the assembly 
in his annual report. (See January 
issue, page 136.) 

Mr. Roe Wright, Southeastern Di- 
vision, moved that the report be ac- 
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cepted. Mr. G. E. Thompson, North- 
eastern Division, seconded the motion, 
which carried. 

After a brief recess, President Sulli- 
van introduced Miss Agnes Long, field 
visitor of the School Library Service 
of Illinois, who addressed the assembly 
briefly. 

The President then called upon Di- 
rector Thalman who introduced Miss 
Amy Hinrichs, New Orleans, President 
of the National Education Association, 
who presented the address of the after- 
noon with subject, “The National Edu- 
cation Association—What It Is and 
Does—A Review for Those Who Know 
and an Interpretation for Those to Be 
Introduced.” (See January issue, page 
136.) 

After Miss Hinrichs’ address, Mr. 
Sullivan asked for items of new busi- 
ness. Mr. English, Chicago Division, 
suggested a substitute proposition for 
Amendment Propositions I and II as 
presented by the Secretary, said substi- 
tute reading as follows: “There shall 
be three Governing Committees of the 
association, a Committee on Finance, 
a Committee on Legislation, and a 
Committee on Public Relations, each 
to consist of one member from each of 
the Divisions. The chairmen of the 
corresponding committees in the Di- 
vision shall be ex officio members of 
Governing Committees.” 

Mr. L. G. Osborn, Southwestern Di- 
vision, inquired regarding the source 
of dues receipts in amount of $52,267, 
whereas the budgeted amount was but 
$44,300. Mr. Bright, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, explained the dif- 
ference due to the receipt within the 
last fiscal year of dues which should 
have been paid in the previous year. 

Mr. Osborn also asked whether or 
not it was true that the expenditures 
exceeded the budgeted expenditures by 
$909.25 and was replied to in the af- 
firmative.’ 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned at 3:50 p.m. to al- 
low the delegates to participate in the 
open house and reception. at the state 
headquarters. 


Banquet Session, Thursday Evening, 
December 28, 1939. 





1SecreTARY’s Note.—The statement of the motion 
must have been in error for Proposition I refers to 
the payment of dues. V likely the author of the 
motion meant to refer to Propositions II and III. 

*Secretary’s Note.—The budget was not ex- 
ceeded. The Treasurer’s report shows disbursements 
of $63,289.10 as ounenet * with budgeted expendi- 
tures of $62,350, or a difference of $939.10. 
This difference is ‘accounted for in Treasurer’s 


fund employed to expend unbudgeted 
receipts; e.g., receipts from the sale of banquet 
tickets, etc. 
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The banquet session honoring Miss 
Amy Hinrichs, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association, con- 
vened at 7:10 p.m. in the auditorium 
of the Elks Club, Springfield. 

Superintendent E. C. Fisher deliv- 
ered the invocation of the evening. 
President Sullivan introduced Super- 
intendent D. E. Walker of Evanston, 
Illinois, as toastmaster for the evening. 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson 
introduced the guests of the evening. 
Mr. John W. Thalman directed com- 
munity singing, with the Killius Trio 
accompanying. Vocal selections were 
given by the Iroquois County School- 
masters Quartet, and by Mr. Ray- 
mond Moore of Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Mrs. Eloise Bingham introduced 
Miss Hinrichs, who addressed the as- 
sembly briefly. 

A surprise feature of the evening 
consisted of operatic numbers pre- 
sented by Miss Frances Glickman 
(Mrs. Michael Pollack), a teacher and 
opera singer of Chicago. Miss Glick- 
man was accompanied by Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Hester, Educational Director, 
Station WLS, Chicago. 

Toastmaster Walker then introduced 
Mr. Percy H. Boynton, professor of 
English; Mr. Leland C. DeVinney, in- 
structor in Sociology, and Maynard C. 
Krueger, professor of Economics, all 
of the University of Chicago and mem- 
bers of the University of Chicago 
Round Table, whe discussed the ques- 
tion, “War, Neutrality, and the pros- 
pects of Peace.” 

Mr. Robert C. Keenan, First Vice- 
President of the Illinois E¢ucation As- 
sociation, then presented retiring 
President Sullivan with a Past Presi- 
dent’s key. Mr. Sullivan responded 
in appreciation, and Toastmaster 
Walker adjourned the meeting at 
10:30 p.m. Thereafter many of the 
delegates enjoyed the reception and 
dance held in the roof garden of the 
Elks Club under the auspices of the 
association. 


Friday Morning Session, December 
29, 1939. 


The meeting reconvened at 9:30 
A.M., Friday, December 29, 1939, with 
President Sullivan presiding. 

Mr. V. L. Nickell presented the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee 
(See November issue, page 73) and 
called Secretary Pearson to read a reso- 
lution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Illinois Education As- 
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sociation on September 17, 1939 (See 
October issue, page 43) and dealing 
with circumstances pertaining to the 
teacher training colleges of Illinois and 
particularly with the threatened sum- 
mary dismissal of one of the college 
presidents. 

Mr. Kenneth Letsinger, East Cen- 
tral Division, moved that the report 
as a whole be accepted. Mr. Roy 
Pyatt of the Illinois Valley Division 
seconded the motion, which carried. 

Mr. Ottis K. McMahon, Southeast- 
ern Division, president of the Element- 
ary School Principals Association of 
Illinois, presented the following reso- 
lutions: 


Wuereas, There has been organized in the 
state of Illinois an Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association having as its purpose the 
promotion of the welfare and the improve- 
ment of the status of elementary education 
in the state of Illinois, and 

Wuereas, It is felt that co-operative action 
between this organization and the Illinois 
Education Association would be mutually 
beneficial; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization be ad- 
mitted as a section of the Illinois Education 
Association as provided for in Article X of the 
Constitution of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Don Williams, East Central Di- 
vision, seconded the motion to adopt, 
which carried. 

Mr. Edward C. Keener, Chicago 
Division, moved that the Board of Di- 
rectors be commended for their stand 
in preparing and presenting the resolu- 
tion regarding the teacher colleges of 
Illinois. Mr. Irvin Wilson, Chicago 
Division, seconded the motion, which 
carried. 

Mr. Carl Placher, Peoria Division, 
submitted the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 


We believe that many of our failures and 
lack of adjustment of pupils in both our 
elementary and high-school systems are di- 
rectly traceable to certain conditions exist- 
ing in our elementary schools; namely, lack 
of prestige of teaching in the elementary 
field, overcrowded conditions, improper and 
insufficient equipment, and to the tendency 
to employ teachers to teach in the elementary 
field who have had no specific training in 
this field. We further believe that these con- 
ditions are directly due to the public’s lack 
of understanding of the importance of teach- 
ing in the elementary field. Therefore, we 
urge that the Illinois Education Association 
through its Public Relations Department, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and all other interested groups use all means 
possible to correct these conditions. 


Mr. C. E. Vance, East Central Di- 
vision, seconded the motion, which 
carried. 

Mr. Sidney Glickman, Chicago Di- 
vision, presented this resolution: 
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In this period of dire distress, we urge the 
Governor of this State to call a special session 
of the Legislature for the consideration of 
securing increased funds for relief. 

Mr. Maurice Crew, Chicago Di- 
vision, seconded the motion. Dr. Bruce 
Merwin, Southern Division, moved 
that the resolution be tabled. Mr. 
Jay L. Hunter, Northeastern Division, 
seconded the motion, which carried. 

Miss Genevieve Daily, Illinois Val- 
ley Division, a member, presented the 
following resolution: 

No bill prepared by the Illinois Education 
Association should be given to the General 
Assembly, nor should propaganda in its favor 
be disseminated until and unless it has been 
approved by a majority of the members 
after study and discussion in their local 
groups. We recognize the principle that the 
delegates to the state convention of the 
I. E. A. should be instructed in their policy 
by those whom they represent. 

Mr. Lester R. Grimm, Research Di- 
rector of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, called for a point of order as a 
member of the association, not as a 
delegate, and stated that the lady as 
a member could under the Constitution 
speak and give her views, but that she 
could not present a resolution. Presi- 
dent Sullivan asked for a ruling from 
the parliamentarian regarding Mr. 
Grimm’s statement. The parliamen- 
tarian ruled the statement apparently 
true, nothing being specifically stated. 

Mr. English, Chicago Division, read 
from the Constitution that “only mem- 
bers of the Representative Assembly 
shall be allowed to vote at the elec- 
tion of officers . . . or upon any other 
question that the President may con- 
sider important.” 

President Sullivan ruled that the 
lady had a right to read the resolu- 
tion, but no right to move its adoption. 
He then asked for a motion by a dele- 
gate member. There being none, he 
declared the resolution lost for the 
want of a motion to adopt. 

Mr. Allan Weaver, Blackhawk Di- 
vision, offered an addition to the reso- 
lution on tenure as follows: 

We reaffirm the determination of this as- 
sociation to continue its efforts to secure the 
enactment of an adequate tenure law for 
downstate teachers. 

Miss Susan Scully, Chicago Division, 
seconded the motion, which carried. 

Mr. B. F. Shafer, Northwestern Di- 
vision, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, presented the report of his 
committee. (See November issue, page 
72.) He indicated that No. 3 under 
“General Legislation” had been 
changed by the insertion of the words 
“by examination” causing it to read 
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in part as follows: “That persons hav- 
ing completed at least two years of 
preparation beyond high school may be 
certificated by examination, etc.” 

Mr. C. U. Hancock, Southern Di- 
vision, moved the adoption of the re- 
port of the Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Will A. Green, South Central 
Division, seconded the motion. 

Mr. English moved amending the 
statement “We oppose any limitation 
on the total tax rates” to read “We 
oppose any further limitation on the 
total tax rates.” Mr. Shafer indicated 
he would accept the amendment as a 
part of his report. 

Mr. English also suggested an 
amendment to the sentence ending “to 
support and defend them in every way 
possible” so as to strike the words “in 
every way possible.” Chairman Shafer 
accepted the suggested change. 

Miss Susan Scully, Chicago Division, 
moved that the statement under No. 6 
of “General Legislation” be amended 
to read: 

Legislation providing an adequate tenure 
law for teachers, thus applying the principles 
of civil service to the teaching profession. 

Dr. Merwin, Southern Division, sec- 
onded the motion, which carried. 

Miss Martha Daily, Illinois Valley 
Division, was then recognized and 
spoke regarding elementary teacher 
certification and preparation. Mr. Sul- 
livan referred her comments to the 
Committee on Teacher Training. He 
then entertained the motion for the 
adoption of the Legislative Commit- 
tee report as amended, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

In the absence of Chairman Ernest 
R. Britton, Southeastern Division, Mr. 
J. F. Snodgras, Southwestern Division, 
presented the report of the special 
Committee on Reorganization, and 
moved its adoption. 

The report plans to effect more direct 
and effective participation in the work 
of the association by all members, to 
restate the functions of the association 
and its subdivisions, to recommend the 
best organization and procedure for 
the state association and its Divisions, 
and to rethink the whole purpose, func- 
tion, organization, and procedure of 
the association. Mr. George Wells, 
Lake Shore Division, seconded the mo- 
tion, which carried. 

President Sullivan then presented 
the annual report of the Board of Di- 
rectors. (See January issue, page 
159.) He then asked Secretary Pear- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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the Illinois Education Association, Charles McIntosh, Treasurer, 
with the National Bank of Monticello, Monticello, Illinois, on De- 
cember 4, 1939. 
(Signed) W. B. Porterriecp, President. 
RESOURCES OF ASSOCIATION 


See Auditor’s Report 


AUDIT REPORT 
Decatur, ILLINOIs. 
Board of Directors, 1.E.A., 
Springfield, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with our agreement, we have made an examination 
of the accounts and records of the Illinois Education Association, 
as maintained by your Treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, Monti- 
cello, Illinois, for the year ended November 30, 1939. This examina- 
tion included a detailed verification of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of your Treasurer during the year. A reconciliation of the 
security balances throughout the year, an examination of the securi- 
ties on hand and a reconciliation of the cash accounts as of the 
end of the present fiscal year. 

The cash received was verified by a detailed examination of the 
receipt vouchers, which were compared with the entries on the 
Cash Receipts book and found to be in agreement. . . . Examination 
of the receipts also included a verification of the amounts deposited 
in the bank during the year. . . . The cash disbursements for the 
year were verified by examination of the disbursement vouchers 
which included an examination of the attached invoices and requi- 
sitions as well as the approvals, and an examination of the can- 
celled checks issued in payment of these vouchers throughout the 
year. All of the items appearing upon the disbursement record 
were properly supported by disbursement vouchers which had been 
properly approved by officials of your association. Each of the 
checks issued in payment of these various amounts was found to be 
on file with the exception of a few at the end of the year, which 
had not yet cleared, and which are shown in the attached report 
as outstanding checks as of the end of the year. All checks shown 
as outstanding as of the beginning of the year were found to have 
been paid by the bank during the course of the year. 

Resources of Association 
Real estate and building, Springfield, Il., 


Be TEE cusveeciwecdsveccacbooss $65,308.67 
Less: Allowance for depreciation on 
building and equipment ............... 8,000.00 
Net value of real estate and building................. $57,308.67 
Estimated cost of office equipment..................... $ 2,600.00 
Securities held by Treasurer: 
United States Treasury Note........... $ 500.00 
Tax anticipation and teachers’ orders.... 430.60 
NE Oe MI ooo cds cecnccccedvseeseeenes $ 930.60 
Cash Balance 
CEE Widanwoctacwadabssubadae $ 9,320.04 
PET eT rr Tere 371.10 
Depreciation and Insurance, Sinking 
DEE Wanibuticnchd-ws demdaweneeseas 1,025.00 
pF Pee eee $10.716.14 
TN I gions ci ea oh ob Uk0s os Ot $71,555.41 


We found the records of your Treasurer, Mr. McIntosh, to be very 
complete, and the files were very orderly and readily available for 
our examination. 

Subject to the foregoing comments, we hereby certify that the 
foregoing summary represents the true and correct financial trans- 
actions of your association for the year ended November 30, 1939, 
and that the resulting financial resources of your association as of 
the close of the year, as reported herein, are, in our opinion true and 
correct. 

Very truly yours, 
GavuGER AND DIEHL, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
December 7, 1939. 
REPORT OF 
AUDITING COMMITTEE OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


The Auditing Committee met with the Treasurer, Charles Mc- 
Intosh, the Executive Secretary, Irving F. Pearson, and T. H. Bead- 
(Continued on page 184) 
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about School Seating 
awaits you at the 


A.A.S.A.Convention 


Sensational new achievements in classroom and au- 
ditorium seating will be shown in the American 
Seating Company exhibit at the 1940 A: A: S: A. 
Convention in St. Louis. 


Last year at our exhibit you saw why American 
Seating Company products are superior. You saw 
some of the testing to which materials, designs and 
construction are subjected in order to insure their 
superiority. 

This year you will see strikingly new products of 
our research; engineering; testing and modern de- 
signing ::: mew use values : : : new principles of con- 
struction : : ; modern streamlined beauty : : : achieve- 
mentsof vital importanceto every school. 

You'll be interested. 

We'll be looking for you: 





American Seating Company 


SRAND RAPIO 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago, til. 
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Faster Seal Sale for 
Crippled Children 


® THE Illinois Association for the 

Crippled, with state headquarters at 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, will 
hold its third annual Easter Seal sale 
from March 1 to 24, as part of the 
nation-wide campaign sponsored by the 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. As the work of the association 
is financed by the proceeds from the 
Easter Seal campaign, I believe this 
an appropriate time to evaluate the 
work of the association. 

About four years ago, a small but 
representative group of Chicago school 
officials, teachers, orthopedists, and 
laymen who visualized the crippled 
child as one who needed far more 
than medical care or orthopedic appli- 
ances, formed the nucleus of a private 
organization to co-ordinate the work 
of existing private groups and 
public, tax-supported agencies into a 
more effective program for the crippled. 

Those of us in the Chicago Board 
of Education who had pioneered in 
establishing schools specially adapted 
to the needs of crippled children, be- 
lieved that we must work to provide 
similar opportunities for those handi- 
capped children in various parts of 
the State not then being educated. We 
realized that to achieve this objective 
an association consisting of lay and 
professional representatives throughout 
the State must be organized, in order 
to act as a unified, recognized entity. 

Experience has proved that the ac- 
tive co-operation of private, lay organ- 
izations is needed if the educational 
system of any community is to func- 
tion at its highest level. The Illinois 
Association for the Crippled inher- 
ently embodies this essential principle. 


Under its leadership, educators, school 
officials and interested civic groups in 
Illinois have been brought together to 
work toward the common goal of in- 
creased educational opportunities for 
the physically handicapped child. 

The association has informed the 
general public of the present needs in 
the educational facilities for handi- 
capped children throughout the State 
and has functioned effectively as a 
clearing house for information and 
ideas on this and other subjects relat- 
ing to the general program. 

Those of us closely identified with 
the education of the handicapped child 
realize that the child does not merely 
“drop out of existence” after gradua- 
tion from school. Physical rehabilita- 
tion and regular public school educa- 
tion are extremely important, but they 
are not enough, if we are to be thor- 
ough and consistent in our thinking as 
educators. We must all accept the 
physically handicapped youth as ca- 
pable of accomplishment in the task of 
earning a living, contributing to the 
goods and services of the community, 
rather than as an unhappy dependent. 

The Illinois Association for the 
Crippled is doing much to bring this 
about. The association has continu- 
ally stressed the need for vocational 
guidance and training of the physically 
handicapped, to enable the handi- 
capped youth to compete with physi- 
cally normal persons. 

For the great number of adults in 
Illinois who can never hope to find 
regular employment and who are con- 
fined to their homes because of the 
nature of their handicaps, the associa- 
tion has sponsored the development of 
a program to market salable articles of 
their making and to establish sheltered 
workshops and a craft training pro- 
gram, so that they, too, may become 
useful citizens, psychologically happy 


in work of their own creation which 
has definite economic value. 

These are only highlights in the pro- 
gram of the association. Only through 
the co-operation of all educational 
groups can the [Illinois Associa- 
tion for the Crippled succeed in the 
prevention of crippling conditions, and 
insure every physically handicapped 
child in Illinois the opportunities for 
adequate medical care, physical cor- 
rective treatment, education, vocation- 
al guidance and training, and self- 
supporting employment—opportunities 
each deserves if the philosophy of 
American democracy is to be a living 
philosophy. 

This Easter Seal campaign offers an 
opportunity for us to participate in a 
program whose goal no thinking citizen 
can refuse to support in his heart, and 
which we, as educators should actively 
support.—Epcar L. Beats, Board of 
Governors, Illinois Association for the 
Crippled. 





White House Conference 


The White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, sponsored 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, held 
a meeting in Washington, January 18- 
20, 1940. The conference report called 
for redirection of school experiences to 
include human relationships, healthful 
living, use of leisure, occupational ef- 
ficiency, and civic responsibility. 

Declaring “that a school can be no 
better than its teachers, supervisors or 
administrators,” and that “many com- 
munities are not receiving the kind of 
professional leadership required by the 
social importance of education,” the 
conference urged improvement in the 
preparation of teachers, an achieve- 
ment which it expects can be made 
principally through better salaries, 
sound retirement systems, and tenure 
“surrounded by reasonable safeguards.” 











Tinted Records—An Editorial 


Treasurer's Report 





the Sixty-first Session of the Illinois Legislature reveals 

very definitely its bias against more adequate support for 
public education by its comments regarding some of the 
most able legislators who sponsored and supported worthy 
school legislation. 

In respect to one of the most capable, hardworking and 
sincere legislators the report concludes with the statement, 
“Strong friendship for schools colors otherwise good voting 
record.” 

Thinking citizens are concluding that the real coloration 
exists in the League rather than in legislators who by the 
large understand and appreciate the true significance of 
and necessity for adequate public education. —I. F. P. 


Toe Legislative Voters League of Illinois in its report on 
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les of Gauger & Diehl, Certified Public Accountants, in the head- 
quarters building at Springfield on December 18, 1939, and checked 
the Treasurer’s statement of appropriations, receipts, and expendi- 
tures for the year ending November 30, 1939, against the receipt 
ledgers and bank statements; the vouchers and ledger sheets of 
disbursements and the bank balances at the beginning of and the 
end of the fiscal year. We have found these accounts in conformity 
with the auditor’s statement set forth in the report of the Treasurer. 
We wish to commend the Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, for the 
excellent bookkeeping records he has maintained during the year. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE, I. E. A. 

Rosert C. Keenan, Chairman. 

Hart Hari 

W. O. Wrrnrow. 
December 18, 1939. 
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Teacher Colleges in Illinois 


A Statement of Principles, Practices, and Qualifications That Should 
Pertain to the Teacher Training Institutions of the State of Illinois 


Considered by the Illinois Education 
Association at its Eighty-sixth Annual 
Meeting, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 1939 


I. Principles and practices pertaining 
to the relationships that should exist 
between the Normal School Board, the 
individual board members, the indi- 


vidual college, and the executive of the — 


college and its faculty 


A. Modern democratic procedure re- 
quires governing boards which will 
serve educational institutions as repre- 
sentatives of the State. The individual 
board member is therefore a citizen rep- 
resenting citizens. He is in authority 
only when the board is in session, or 
when he is performing a service author- 
ized by the board. He has a voice and 
a vote in determining the rules, regula- 
tions and policies governing the educa- 
tional program which the State has del- 
egated to his board. The board busi- 
ness in which he and his fellow mem- 
bers engage shall be transacted in open 
meetings, regularly and legally called. 

It is unethical for board members 
to participate in secret or “star cham- 
ber” sessions of board members held 
without the presence or knowledge of 
all board members and the employed 
executive. 


B. The employed executive shall 


have full power and responsibility in 
the organization, management, direc- 
tion, and supervision of the institution 
which he serves, and shall be held to 
strict accountability for the successful 
functioning of his institution in all its 
departments, divisions and services. 

C. It is the duty of board members 
to see that the institutions served by 
the board are properly managed and 
controlled. 

Board members themselves should 
not attempt to manage nor administer 
said institutions. 

D. Since the education of teachers is 
a highly specialized and complex serv- 
ice, the administration of the institu- 
tion should be provided by an expert in 
that field. 

E. Since the board is a policy-form- 
ing body, the members in session should 
consider plans presented to them by the 
employed executive, and should not 
deal with the minutie of administra- 
tion. 
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F. The employed executive should 
be present at each meeting of the board 
excepting those meetings in which his 
employment, salary, or competence are 
being considered. 

G. The meetings of the board shall 
be public. 

H. Individual board members should 


first refer criticisms of the college, its 
president, or staff members to the pres- 
ident of the institution for verification, 
disproof, information, and clear under- 
standing before presenting the same to 
the board. 

Inquiries and contacts between 
board members and members of the 
faculty or staff should proceed through 
the medium of the president. 

I. Duties and responsibilities of 
board members should be observed as 
follows: 


1. Members provide the board and 
the employed executive with the bene- 
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fit of public opinion as obtained by the 
members. 


2. Members sit in judgment upon 
the recommendations of the employed 
executive in respect to the staff, facul- 
ty, buildings and plant, finances, pro- 
fessional program, and public relations. 


3. Members check the administrator 
when, in their judgment, he has promul- 
gated plans, legitimate and plausible in 
themselves, but at the time unsupport- 
able in public opinion or finance. 


4. Members serve to spur on the lag- 
ging administrator. 

J. A position on the governing board 
of an educational institution is an offi- 
cial trust, the acceptance of which is 
a serious responsibility. The public and 
the profession of education have the 
right to hold said trusteeships to strict 
accountability. 


II. Characteristics of the successful 
board member 

A. A board member should be public 
minded. 


1. Should have an interest in the 
welfare of society as a whole. 


2. Should have a capacity of detach- 
ment from personal interest. 


3. Should be willing to give time de- 
manded without pay. 

B. A board member should be toler- 
ant yet firm. 

1. Tolerant of personalities, religi- 
ous, political and social theories. He 
should understand the fundamental 
necessity of the principle of academic 
freedom for the schools and colleges of 
a democratic society and should be will- 
ing to have his own prejudices, his own 
deepest beliefs questioned critically by 
people who are employed by his board 
without wanting to threaten their po- 
sitions because they do so. 

2. Strong enough to resist both ill- 
founded complaints and the desires of 
self-seekers. 

C. A board member should be a suc- 
cessful layman. 

1. Board service is for laymen, not 
experts. 

2. Success in one’s own line of work 
gives prestige, social and group status. 

D. A board member should not be 
an ardent partisan politically. 

1. Long service in party politics 
tends to warp deliberative judgments. 

2. Positions on college staff are not 
to be dispensed as patronage. 
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3. The political “boss” outlook has 
no place on the governing board. 


E. A board member should feel real 
enthusiasm for education as a direc- 
tive factor in social progress. 

Democracy depends upon devel- 
opment of educated and trained lead- 
ers. 

Teacher education is real service 
of the State in the advancement of this 
ideal. 

F. The selection of board members 
of fine character and intelligence, de- 
void of partisanship and self-interest, 
devoted to the larger interests of our 
schools, and cognizant of their proper 
functions and responsibilities, is vital 
to American education. 


III. Qualifications for success as a 
board member 


A. A strong conviction that an ade- 
quate system of public education is im- 
perative in a democracy and is also an 
essential service to be supported in 
every American community. 

B. A sufficient background of ex- 
perience in the community to insure an 
adequate understanding of its educa- 
tional needs, resources, and aspirations. 

C. A well-established reputation 
among associates for high intelligence, 
sound judgment, personal honesty, and 
genuine co-operativeness. 

D. An ability to grasp the necessity 
of employing the needed expert person- 
nel to administer the school system in 
terms of general policies as adopted by 
the board. 


E. A willingness to devote the time 
and energy required for an adequate 
understanding of the problems of the 
local school system. 


F. A genuine desire to render a qual- 
ity of service that will promote the edu- 
cational well-being of children and 
young people. 

G. A devotion to high ideals of pub- 
lic service such as will prevent the seek- 
ing or acceptance of special privileges 
for himself, for his family, or for his 
firm involving employment, the sale of 
goods or services, or any type of favor 
not extended to other school patrons. 


IV. Characteristics of the success- 
ful administrator 


A. An administrator should be pub- 
lic spirited. 

1. He should be willing to assume 
the duties of citizenship. 
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fare of the State and the general wel- 
fare of society in mind at all times. 


3. He should be willing to contrib- 
ute some of his time and energy to the 
general good without financial reward 
but as a duty which devolves on all. 


4. He should exercise an interest in 
the immediate environment in which 
he finds himself and in the political 
unit or units which his institution 
serves, shunning personal aggrandize- 
ment or unethical rewards. 


B. An administrator should be sym- 
pathetic, but just and steadfast. 


1. Sympathetic with young people 
in their ambitions and possibilities, this 
attitude accompanied by a desire to 
give them such responsibilities in work- 
ing out their own ideals as they can 
assume without too much hazard to 
themselves and to those with whom 
they come in contact. 


2. Sympathetic with those who have 
different motives and ideals, but not 
compromising in essential principles of 
right. 

3. Sympathetic with students and 
faculty members who have made mis- 
takes, but not tending to condone 
them. 


—_ 


1. Ardent party affiliations rob him 
of the confidence of his peers. 


2. Religious bigotry begets lack of 
tolerance in others and brands one as 
being unwilling to grant others reli- 
gious freedom to think as they will. 


3. Moral fanaticism leads one to be 
classified as a social freak or neurotic 
and deprives him of the confidence and 
respect of all with whom he works. 


4. An administrator controlled by 
motives other than to best serve his in- 
stitution is ineffective, for his decisions 
result in distrust and disrespect. 


E. The selection of a college admin- 
istrator is the most important act 
which is performed by any board in 
connection with a college. 


1. His leadership will make or mar 
the college. 


2. His purpose will in large measure 
determine the purposes of the college. 


3. His efficiency will determine the 
value of the work of the college. 


V. Qualifications for success as an 
administrator 


A. A strong conviction that the suc- 
cess of a democracy is largely depend- 


ent upon the education of its youth for 
citizenship in the public schools under 
teachers who are professionally influ- 
enced by democratic ideals, who are 
educated culturally, academically, and 
professionally, and who are sympa- 
thetic with the youth whom they teach. 


B. A sufficient background of expe- 
rience in public-school work to insure 
an adequate understanding of its needs, 
possibilities, and ideals. 

C. A well-established reputation 
among his peers in higher education 
for sound academic and professional 
scholarship, reinforced by sound judg- 
ment, personal and professional hon- 
esty, and genuine desire to co-operate 
in every way for the advancement of 
public education and to have the insti- 
tution he administers contribute its 
full share to this very important func- 
tion of the State. 


D. An ability to understand the 
need for a staff thoroughly equipped 
educationally and professionally to 
know the needs of the teacher in the 
public school and give this teacher the 
expert direction and aid which one 
who is preparing to teach successfully 
must have. 


E. A willingness to devote all of his 





4. Strength to defend a staff mem- 
ber or student who has been accused 
unjustly, even at the risk of becoming 
unpopular. 


5. Sympathetic towards those who 
seek personal reward, honor or popu- 
larity without much merit, but just in 
withholding approval of anything 
which is unworthy. 


6. An abiding confidence in men 
and women, which enables him to trust 
them and enlist them in sharing re- 
sponsibilities. 


C. An administrator should be a 
successful educator. 


1. Successful administration is for 
those who have had opportunity to 
prove themselves worthy. 


2. The field from which adminis- 
trators should be chosen is unlimited 
geographically. The best from what- 
ever location should be eligible. 


3. An administrator’s success gen- 
erally is greatly enhanced by special 
preparation for administering a teacher 
training institution, and by his contact 
with the problems which are found in 
its administration. 


D. An administrator should not be 


an ardent partisan politically, reli- 
giously, or morally. 
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tume and energy in an effort to under- 
Stand the purpose and procedures of 
the institution he administers, and to 
contribute to its usefulness as a factor 
in public education in the State. 


F. A devotion to the institution 
which he administers which will com- 
pel him to place its good above his 
own, and enable him to find adequate 
personal glory in its achievements. 


G. An appreciation of the interest 
which the public has in public educa- 
tion including teacher education, with 
a willingness to co-operate with this 
interest and give it useful direction. 
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| PAYMENTS to a teachers pension 


Proceedings 


(Continued from page 181) 

son to present a statement of principles 
and practices which should pertain to 
the teacher training institutions of Illi- 
nois as prepared by the Executive Sec- 
retary at the instance of the Board 
of Directors and submitted as an in- 
tegral part of the report of the Board 
of Directors. (See February issue, 
page 185.) 

Mr. M. E. King, Lake Shore Di- 
vision, moved that the report of the 
Board of Directors, including state- 
ment regarding the teacher colleges be 
accepted “with an expression of deep 
appreciation for the unselfish service to 
the I.E.A. which they represent.” 

Mr. Tyler, Illinois Valley Division, 
seconded the motion, which carried. 

President Sullivan then called upon 
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fund are not deductible in determining 
income taxes, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
LE.A. Executive Secretary, has been 
informed by a Deputy Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Washington, D.C. 
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is the 


Secretary Pearson to present the pro- 
posed Constitution and By-Laws 
amendments for consideration one by 
one. (See February issue, page 189.) 

Dr. Frank A. Jensen, Illinois Valley 
Division, moved the acceptance of 
Proposition I. Mr. Roe Wright, South- 
eastern Division, seconded the motion, 
which carried. 

Mr. A. W. Boley, Blackhawk Divi- 
sion, moved the acceptance of Proposi- 
tion II. Mr. English, Chicago, second- 
ed the motion, which carried. 

Mr. Gayle N. Hufford, DuPage Val- 
ley Division, moved the adoption of 
Proposition III. Mr. V. L. Beggs, 
DuPage Valley Division, seconded the 
motion. 
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Mr. English, Chicago Division, 
moved the acceptance of the following 
| substitute proposition: To amend the 
| first paragraph of Article VIII of the 
Constitution by striking out all but 
the first sentence and inserting in 
place thereof the following: “Each to 
consist of one member from each of 
the Divisions. The chairman of the 
corresponding committees in the Di- 
visions shall be ex officio members of 
the Governing Committees.” 

Mr. Case seconded the motion. 

Mr. Keener, Chicago Division, 
moved that Proposition III be referred 
to the Reorganization Committee. Mr. 
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English seconded the motion, which 
carried. 

Mr. Edgar S. Leach, Lake Shore Di- 
vision, moved the adoption of Proposi- 
tion IV. Mr. Waldo, Northeastern Di- 
vision, seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bright, Lake Shore, moved an 
amendment so that Proposition IV 
would read, “The Committee on Public 
Relations shall maintain a program of 
public relations,” etc. 

Mr. Raymond Cook, Chicago Di- 
vision, seconded the motion, which 
carried. The original motion was then 
voted upon and carried. 

President Sullivan called to the at- 
tention of the assembly the report of 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board. (See February issue, page 190.) 
President Sullivan stated that the con- 
nection between the [Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle and the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association originated in a reso- 
lution adopted in 1928. Mr. Bright, 
Lake Shore, had previously questioned 
the authority of the assembly to accept 
or reject the report. No motion for 
the adoption of the report was pre- 
sented. 

President Sullivan expressed ap- 
preciation for the competent services of 
the Springfield principals and teachers 
who had served the Annual Meeting in 
various capacities. He then introduced 
Mr. B. F. Shafer, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport, Illinois, Northwest- 
ern Division, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. Mr. Shafer in turn introduced 
Mr. W. C. Handlin, Central Division, 
principal of the community high school 
at Lincoln, Illinois, the newly elected 
Director and Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee; Mr. Edward H. 
Stullken, Chicago Division, principal 
of the Montefiore School, Chicago, 
First Vice-President; Dr. Bruce Mer- 
win, Southern Division, director of 
training school, Southern Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Mr. C. E. Miller, DuPage 
Valley Division, superintendent of 
schools, Westmont, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

President S. B. Sullivan concluded 
the deliberations of the Eighty-sixth 
Annual Meeting with words of ap- 
preciation for the co-operation extend- 
ed to him and for the privileges and 
pleasure of his official connections with 

the association. He then declared the 
meeting adjourned. 
Respectfuly submitted, 
Irnvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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New and Amended Resolutions— 
Constitution and By-Law Changes 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION SECTION 


Wuereas, There has been organized 
in the state of Illinois an Elementary 
School Principals Association having as 
its purpose the promotion of the wel- 
fare and the improvement of the status 
of elementary education in the state of 
Illinois, and 


Wuereas, It is felt that co-opera- 
tive action between this organization 
and the Illinois Education Association 
would be mutually beneficial, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That this organization be 
admitted as a section of the Illinois 
Education Association as provided for 
in Article X of the Constitution of the 
Illinois Education Association. 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTion.—We be- 
lieve that many of our failures and 
lack of adjustment of pupils in both 
our elementary and high school sys- 
tems are directly traceable to certain 
conditions existing in our elementary 
schools; namely, lack of prestige of 
teaching in the elementary field, over- 
crowded conditions, improper and in- 
sufficient equipment, and to the ten- 
dency to employ teachers to teach in 
the elementary field who have had no 
specific training in this field. We fur- 
ther believe that these conditions are 
directly due to the public’s lack of 
understanding of the importance of 
teaching in the elementary field. There- 
fore, we urge that the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association through its Public 
Relations Department, the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and 
all other interested groups use all 
means possible to correct these condi- 
tions. 


Amendments Pertaining to Tenure 


TENURE.—We recommend that the 
resources of our association and the 
efforts of our officers be used to pro- 
tect the tenure of our members where 
there is evidence of unjust charges or 
unprofessional procedures used to de- 
stroy their tenure. 

We reaffirm the determination of 
this association to continue its efforts 
to secure the enactment of an adequate 
tenure law for downstate teachers. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


PROPOSITION I 
To amend Article IV of the Constitution 
by adding to the first paragraph the follow- 
ing sentence: Persons actively engaged in 
teaching shall pay their dues in the Division 
in which they teach.* 


PROPOSITION II 
To amend Article VIII of the Constitution 


program. What way will science lead? 
In the world of tomorrow, the ability 
to adjust oneself to the social pattern 
will be developed through scientific 
training. 

Hundreds of teachers serve as consultants 
of various sections of the committee. Sub- 
committees on Philosophy, Materials o1 
Teaching, Functional Outcomes and Social 
Values, and Administration of the Science 
Program have been organized. 

Ira C. Davis, University High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin, general chairman of the 
parent committee has organized materials re- 
specting a large number of problems. Won't 
you join the work? 





by substituting the words Public Relations 
in place of the word [Resotvutions]. 


PROPOSITION III 

To strike [Articte vi—Reso.utTions] of 
the By-Laws and substitute therefor Article 
Vi—Public Relations with wording as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on Public Relations shall 
maintain a program of public relations, and 
shall assist in advancing professional organ- 
ization and activities locally, in the Divisions, 
and throughout the State. 

The chairman and two members appointed 
by him shall serve as an executive committee 
of the committee. 

The Public Relations Committee shall an- 
nually present to the Representative Assem- 
bly for its consideration and action, resolu- 
tions setting forth the general policies of the 
association as they relate to other professional 
organizations, such as the National Education 
Association, and as they relate to the local 
community, State, national, and international 
matters other than legislation. 

Of those persons elected during 1941 as 
members of the Public Relations Committee, 
one-third shall serve for terms of one year, 
one-third for terms of two years, and one- 
third for terms of three years respectively. 

The person serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions during 1940 shall 
continue to serve as chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee during the remainder of 
his term of office. 





*New material is printed in italics; material to 


be deleted is enclosed in brackets. 





The National Committee 
on Science Teaching 





The fourth meeting of the National | 
Committee on Science Teaching will | 
be held in St. Louis at the Jefferson | 
Hotel on February 22 and 23. 

Fourteen people of established lead- | 
ership in science constitute the com- 
mittee, which is sponsored by the De- 
partment of Science Instruction of the | 
N.E.A. Eleven other science groups 
co-operate in the work. 

The principal job of the committee is | 
to prepare a report demonstrating that 
science is essential to general education. | 
Teachers having science training will | 
therefore be better able to meet any 
problems and especially the science | 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


Financial and Statistical Report of Manager 


To the Illinois Education Association 
@ HEREWITH we present the finan- 

cial and statistical report of the sec- 
retary-manager of the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle for the year ended June 
30, 1939. 

This report shows that 117,426 
books were sold during the year, which 
is a decrease of 4,285 volumes when 
compared with the previous year. 
However, this is the third successive 
year in which the annual distribution 
has exceeded 100,000 volumes. For 
the past decade the average is slightly 
above 80,000 volumes. 

Although the publishers’ list price of 
the 1938-1939 Course of Reading was 
$38, the Pupils Reading Circle price 
was but $26.50. This low price also 
included the sales tax of eighty cents 


and parcel post charges of fifty-one 
cents to all points in Illinois, also a pre- 
mium book listed at $1.28. A total 
saving of $14.09 or 37 percent to the 
schools of the State was thus effected. 
It will continue to be the policy of the 
Pupils Reading Circle to provide the 
best books at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with good business principles. 

When the Lincoln National Bank 
was closed in March, 1933, our re- 
stricted account amounted to $2,783.- 
82, all of which has now been repaid, 
together with interest on the deposit 
amounting to $323.59. Interest re- 
ceived on Government bonds amounted 
to $287.50, or a total of $611.09 in- 
come received other than from the sale 
of books. 

The balance of surplus on hand July 





1, 1938, was $12,724.57; an additional 
surplus of $3,080.29 was made during 
the fiscal year, 1938-1939, making a 
total balance in the surplus account of 
$15,804.86, this without provision for 
possible loss on accounts receivable, 
which amounts to $1,201.53. 

In their analysis of the surplus ac- 
count, our auditors, Gauger and Diehl 
of Decatur, Illinois, make the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

It appears to be very desirable in the Illi- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle for you to make 
small additions to the surplus account 
throughout the good years, as a decrease in 
the volume of your transactions will affect 
very materially the operations of the asso- 
ciation. As long as your volume of business 
is maintained at comparatively the same 
level, you will show satisfactory operations 
but as soon as your volume decreases ma- 
terially, the operations are quite likely to 
result in operating losses. 

In view of the fact that it is impos- 
sible to anticipate the volume of sales 
for the succeeding year, it is therefore 
difficult to fix the exact margin of pro- 


fit to pay operating expenses. How- 





Report of the Manager of the 


ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


for the Year Ended June 30, 1939 


To the Board of Directors: 
I herewith submit the following report of 


moneys received and 


disbursed by me during the year, together with book sales by coun- 


ties throughout the State: 


Balance of Cash Available for Use, July 1, 1938, as per 


Audit Report 


Cash receipts 

Sale of Books 

Cash Rebates 

Interest on Government Bonds 
Interest on Deposit in Closed Bank 
Cash from Closed Bank 


po a er eee 


Total Cash Available for Use 


Cash disbursements 

Purchase of Books 

Purchase of Diplomas and Seals............. 
Postage Expense 

Freight and Express 

Wrapping and Office Supplies 

Printing Expense 

Refunds 

Returned Checks and School Orders 

Rent 

Light and Heat 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Salary Paid to Secretary-Manager 

Salaries Paid to Other Employees 

State of Illinois Occupational Tax (Sales)... . 


Current assets 


1939 


Total Cash Accounted for 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Balance of Cash in Bank Available for Use, June 30, 


$104,561.16 


As of June 30, 1939 
Assets 


Cash in Bank Available for Use, June 30, 


United States Treasury Bonds.............. 
Accounts Receivable, Books 


Inventory, Books 


Total Current Assets 


Fixed assets 


5m area 104,365.01 


——_—_ Total Assets 
$104,561.16 


Current liabilities 


Accrued Sales Tax for June (Paid in July)...$ 


PD ME NE, g . cc cccccsccvencceeecesecceen 


$ 15,202.03 


644.03 


Liabilities 


15.74 


Accrued Social Security Tax for June (Paid in 


Total Current Liabilities 
Surplus—(without provision for possible loss on ac- 


counts receivable) 


See Te MN IRs i cS $ 15,846.06 


15,804.86 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. F. Nicxots, Secretary-Manager 


Lincoln, Mlinois 


*_ * * 


Traveling Expense of Secretary-Manager.... 
Traveling Expense of Board 

Social Security Tax Paid 

Bank Service Charge 

Fire Insurance 

Audit 

Property Taxes 


Total Disbursements 100,895.16 
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We certify that we have examined the books and records of the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, 
and that the above statements, reflecting cash receipts in the amount 
of $104,365.01, cash disbursements in the amount of $100,895.16, and 
a surplus of $15,804.86 (without provision for possible loss on ac- 
counts receivable), reflect the true and correct financial transactions 
and the resulting financial condition of your association, as of June, 
30, 1939. Very truly yours, 

Gavucuer & Drext, Certified Public Accountants 
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ever, for the current year 1939-1940 
our estimated margin of profit has been 
further reduced 3.3 percent. 

The maintenance of book distribu- 
tion at the present high level is due 
largely to the practice of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in recogniz- 
ing the Pupils Reading Circle books 
among those suggested to meet library 
requirements for Recognized Elemen- 
tary Schools, to the co-operation of the 
county superintendents as county man- 
agers of the Reading Circle, and to the 
good-will of the superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers and school boards of 
the State. 

We are very grateful for their con- 
tinued confidence and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Otis KEEter, President 
Cuares C, STADTMAN 
W. R. Foster 
M. L. Hunt 
L. A. TUGGLE 
R. V. JoRDAN 
W. R. Curtis 
R. E. BEEBE 

Board of Directors 
D. F. Nicxots, Secretary-Manager 


Rural School 


(Continued from page 173) 

ical condition in the children privileged 
to participate in the program, and the 
values attainable warrant serious con- 
sideration by those responsible for di- 
recting the welfare of those entrusted 
to their care. A successful program 
can be developed and the results ob- 
tained can be measured directly in 
terms of the effort and thought given 
to the development of a sound, well- 
conceived plan. It is well worth the 
effort. An undernourished child is a 
poor student, and possibly a disciplin- 
ary problem. Experience indicates an 
immediate improvement in child be- 
havior, in scholastic attainment, and 
in the physical condition of those par- 
ticipating in the hot lunch program. 

Your county director of commodity 
distribution will give you immediate as- 
sistance in developing your program, 
or you may direct a communication to 
Mr. Russell L. Peters, State Director 
of Commodity Distribution, at 222 
West North Bank Drive, Room 400, 
Chicago, Illinois, who in turn will ar- 
range to have a representative call and 
discuss the program with you or with 
others interested. 

The Work Projects Administration is 
working closely with the Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission in providing 








supervision, services of graduate home 
economists, and necessary trained per- 
sonnel for the operation of school 
lunch programs, They are prepared 
immediately to render complete valu- 
able assistance upon request. 
ae ae 

Such is the plan which has been worked 
out for the rural school. Is it a practical 
one? The answer is given in a communica- 
tion from Mr. Wayne Butter, Peru 
School, District 87, Macon County, Illinois. 
Here are the practical details of Mr. Butler’s 
program. 


@ A STOVE is one of the first things 

to consider in planning for hot 
school lunches. A used coal range can 
be bought for about $15. The stove 
should have a good oven, since many of 
the items of food are baked. Some 
storage space and tables are also neces- 
sary. Usually a two weeks’ or a 
month’s supply of commodities is re- 
ceived at one time, and some shelves or 
bins in which to store them are neces- 
sary. Fifteen dollars will buy enough 
lumber and paint with which to build 
suitable shelves for storage space and 
tables and benches. 

The necessary cooking utensils will 
of course vary with the number of pu- 
pils in the school. The initial expense 
will also vary with the quality of the 
utensils purchased. The following is 
a list of utensils needed for serving 
about fifty pupils. To adapt this list 
for serving fewer than fifty necessi- 
tates change only in the size of the 
pans used: 

Two 8-quart kettles, two 16-quart ketties 
with lids, four large dish pans, a large tea- 
kettle, dipper, large strainer, small soup dip- 
per, wooden spoon, two large mixing spoons, 
a large fork-egg beater, potato masher, two 
large crocks, a large spoon with perfora- 
tions, four black baking tins, twelve dish 
cloths, two dozen dish towels. 

Three paring knives, a large butcher knife, 





flour sifter, large juicer, vegetable grater, 
vegetable brush, gallon pitcher, can opener, 
measuring cup, large heavy skillet, spatula, 
set of measuring spoons, garbage can, rolling 
pin, cookie cutter, food grinder, three muf- 
fin tins. 

A plate, glass, knife, fork, spoon, and 
bowl for each child in school. 

If used but once a day, utensils of 
average quality will stand up for sev- 
eral years in this kind of service. The 
above equipment, at medium prices, 
can be bought for about $25. The 
minimum initial expense for such a 
“Hot School Lunch Program” is then 
near fifty-five dollars, assuming that 
none of the items listed above are in 
the school when the program is started. 

The lunches are prepared by cooks 
assigned by the WPA. The number of 
cooks and helpers in any one school 
is dependent upon the number of chil- 
dren to be served. One cook can pre- 
pare for about twenty people. In larger 
schools the cook is assisted by a helper. 
All of the workers must pass a rigid 
physical examination, including a 
blood, skin, tuberculin, and venereal 
test. They must also pass an exami- 
nation in cooking conducted by the 
WPA, and they are under constant 
check by supervisors as to their cook- 
ing ability, cleanliness, tact with chil- 
dren, and co-operativeness. The teach- 
er of the school, or someone else in the 
district, is in charge of all the lunch 
activities and has full authority over 
the workers. 

Eight meals that have been served 
and their cost to the district are listed 
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1940 Government Jobs 
START $1260 TO $2100 A YEAR! 
MEN—WOMEN. Big opportunity 
for teachers. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
many positions and particulars 
telling how to qualify for them 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. B225 Rochester, N. Y. 











ALBERT TEAC 


HERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1509, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions 

from University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 

1940 forecast. Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. 

Corresponding Agencies: White Plains, N. Ys Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Member Al #d. debi, hers’ Ag 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


cay a emi schools, espe- 25 E. Jackson, Chicago in 1989 received an average in- 
cially around Chicago. MEMBER N.A.T.A. crease of more than $250.00. 


" SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS > 
Teachers Agency *2%':s2%ar 
Missoula, Montana Placement resisiey ith, Hut NOW. Sa ort? 


eontury. 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. CERTIFICATION BOOKLET FREE TO ‘wemonns 








We place 


The expe- 
o— ae 


rienced teach- 
ers we place 














for iiAed hn than 





AGENCY there have ever been bef Executives are searching 

CHICAGO carefully for teachers who have the educational training, 
experience and excellent qualifications 1 ity. 

‘Our Service registration is an adv Member N.A.T.A. Address: 

isMationwide § = 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 EB. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill | 
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here. They are not given as model 
menus, but are examples of the com- 
bined use of surplus commodities and 
produce donated by people in the vi- 
cinity of the school. Donations will 
vary in every locality, and many other 
uses for the commodities are possible. 

Potato and onion soup—apple—amilk. 

Navy beans and bacon—cabbage salad— 
cake—milk. 

Baked [Irish potatoes—tomatoes and 
spaghetti—brown bread, butter and apple- 
sauce—milk. 

Spanish rice—creamed 
sandwiches—cake—apple. 

Chili—crackers—cocoa. 

Wheat cereal with milk and sugar—lettuce 
sandwiches—bread and jelly—baked apple. 

Mashed potatoes—buttered green beans— 
wheat cereal muffins—apple salad. 

Chicken and noodles—mashed potatoes— 
milk—fruit salad and cake. 

The total cost of supplementary 
foods and of maintaining the kitchen 
for these eight lunches was $13.11 or 
a cost to the district of $.046 cents per 
child per meal. The initial expense for 
equipment was met by the directors. 
The operating expenses are met by the 
community in the form of donations of 
either produce or money. Most parents 
prefer to donate money since the dona- 
tion of one dollar will pay for the sup- 
plementary foods eaten by one child 
over a period of one month. 

Lunch time is a part of the school 
day and includes instruction in eti- 
quette and table manners. Clean 
hands and faces are prerequisites to ad- 
mission to the table. 

Parents report that their children 
no longer ask for a hand-out when they 
arrive home from school, and the atti- 
tude of the children can be expressed 
in the words of one small boy, who 
placed his hand on _ the front 
of his shirt and remarked, “Boy, my 


onions—lettuce 


N.E.A. Memberships 


@ SOME interesting facts regarding 
Illinois memberships in the Nation- 
al Education Association come to 
light in that organization’s midyear 
membership count. [Illinois is third 
among the states in number of teachers 
employed; fifth in number of N. E. A. 
memberships. New York and Penn- 
sylvania, only, have more teachers. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York and 
California have more memberships. 

Illinois needs 1,905 additional mem- 
bers to arrive on the Honor Roll, to 
which distinction only five states now 
lay claim, all of them in the lower half 
of the states in order of number of 
teachers employed. Thus Illinois might 
double the honor by being the first of 
the states among those employing the 
greatest number of teachers to arrive, 
and she has until May 31 to do it. 

The following five counties have the 
largest percentages of their employed 
teachers enrolled: 

Rock Island, 73 percent; DuPage, 64 per- 
cent; Macon, 64 percent; Peoria, 64 per- 
cent; Lake, 56 percent. 

Ten counties enroll fewer than ten 
teachers in the national association; 
eighteen counties enroll fewer than 
five; four enroll none. 

The following Illinois cities have 100 
percent enrollment: 

Bellwood, Belvidere, Centralia, Cham- 
paign, Clifton, Clinton, Decatur, Dolton, 
Dundee, Edwardsville, Galena, Glen Ellyn, 
Glen Carbon, Jacksonville, Lanark, Liberty- 
ville, Lebanon, Lisle, Lombard, Maywood 
(District No. 89), Moline, Momence, Naper- 
ville, Normal, North Chicago (District No. 
64), Palestine, Pekin, Peru, Pontiac, Prince- 
ton, River Forest, Rock Island, Shabbona, 
Silvis, Sterling (District No. 11), Stockton, 
Waukegan (Districts No. 61 and No. 119), 
West Chicago, Wheaton, Winnetka, Wood 
River, Yorkville. 





tummy feels good!” 





EST. 1906 


PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I 
CHICAGO 


Telephones— 
ISON 2642 
2643 

















Territory: Ia., Ill, 






Mo., Kans., Nebr., 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGEN 


AGENCY 


“TWENTY YEARS of continuous service by present a and manager. 
DEPENDABLE and EFFECTIVE 


Wyo., S. Dak., N. Dak., Minn., Wis. 





HEWITT PLACEMENT BUREAU 





Permanent Enrollment 





Selective PI t 





A properl: ed teacher is a 
as —s teacher 


Telephone 144 
National Bank Building 





Official Credentials 


Rochelle, Illinois. 
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Calendar 


MARCH 

8 Central Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Men’s Gymna- 
sium, I. S. N. U. Normal, March 8, 1940 


Speakers: Ella Enslow, co-author of 
Schoolhouse in the Foothills, and Dr. 
W. B. Townsend, staff member of Guid- 
ance Laboratory, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

8 Peoria Division 
Association, annual 
March 8-9, 1940. 
Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale, 
March 21-22, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. Louis Untermeyer, 
critic, editor and poet; Dr. E. T. Mc- 
Swain, associate professor of education, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University; 
and Judge J. M. Braude, Chicago Munic- 
ipal Court. 


APRIL 

5 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 

Temple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1940. 
Speakers: Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 

superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 

and Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., journalist. 

Illinois Association of Chemistry Teach- 

ers, spring meeting. Springfield, April 6, 

1940. 

12 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. State 
Armory, Springfield, April 12, 1940. 

19 Delta Kappa Gamma, state convention. 
Hotel Kaskaskia, LaSalle, April 19-21, 
1940. 

19 Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
annual meeting. . Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, April 26-27, 1940. 

24 American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, convention. 
Chicago, April 24-27, 1940. 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 
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Chewing Gum helps 


clean and exercise teeth. 


wholesome 
adds fun to your work 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 

Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, the Dentist and plenty 


of Chewing Exercise. 









University Research is the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 











American School of the Air 


@® EXPANSION of the policy of par- 

ticipation in the Columbia Net- 
work’s “American School of the Air” 
to include more schools in downstate 
Illinois, Cook County, and Chicago, 
and the addition of a local board of 
consultants to discuss problems arising 
from the broadcasts heard over station 
WBBM, Chicago, marked the second 
semester beginning for the air-school 
program series. 

Participation of local groups in the 
Friday “This Living World” current 
events series of the “American School 
of the Air” was instituted during the 
fall semester. Scheduled for the spring 
term were nine Illinois schools, with 
the possible addition of others after 
vacation dates are determined. 

The selected classes take part in a 
broadcast discussion every Friday over 
WBBM as a feature of the network 
program. Narrative and dramatized 
portions of the program come from 
New York over the CBS network, and 
the high-school students stand by to 
take part in a class discussion on the 
subject of the day under the direction 
of their teacher. 

Listed for second semester partici- 
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pation were Thornton Township High 
School, Calumet City; Lincoln Com- 
munity High School; McKinley High 
School, Chicago; New Trier High 
School, Winnetka; Cuba Community 
High School; Lakeview High School, 
Chicago; Morgan Park High School, 
Chicago; Waukegan Township High 
School; and Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange. The assignments 
were distributed evenly between Chi- 
cago, Cook County and downstate 
Illinois high schools. Further expan- 
sion is planned for next semester in 
order to broaden the field of student 
participation in this educational broad- 
cast feature. 

In addition to the Friday “This Liv- 
ing World” program, “American 
School of the Air” broadcasts heard 
over station WBBM and the Columbia 
Network, Monday through Friday at 
2:35 p.m., CST, include “Frontiers of 
Democracy” on Mondays, “Folk Mu- 
sic in America” on Tuesdays, “New 
Horizons” on Wednesdays, and “Tales 
from Far and Near,” the regular 
Thursday program. 


The newly-formed local board of 
consultants meets regularly with Co- 


lumbia Network officials and Lavinia 


S. Schwartz, midwestern director of 
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education for the CBS stations, to dis- 
cuss utilization of the School of the Air 
programs. Suggestions for possible 
changes and school use during the com- 
ing semester are taken up at meet- 
ings, and recordings of past programs 
are criticized in a constructive effort 
to better the service to schools, teach- 
ers, students and parents. 

Additional members will be added to 
the board of consultants from time to 
time. The original list includes: 

Ward N. Black, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; C. H. Engle, Secretary of 
the Illinois State Examining Board and chair- 
man of the state radio committee for the de- 
partment; Irving Pearson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Education Association; 
B. F. Shafer, President of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association; Don Cawelti, advisor for 
Audio-Visual Education of the Winnetka 
Public Schools; David Heffernan, Assistant 
Superintendent of Cook County schools and 
advisor in radio; Harold Kent, director of 
the Radio Council of the Chicago public 
schools; Louella Hoskins, of the radio com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English and the Association for Childhood 
Education; John Bartky, president of Chi- 
cago Teachers College; Ralph W. Tyler, chair- 
man of the University of Chicago Department 
of Education; Ernest Melby, Dean of North- 
western University School of Education; 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka, and Mrs. Harry Mul- 
berry, president of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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ELEMENTARY schools 
in the U. S. house approximately 22 
million children, but whet about that 
one million not attending any school? 


AY ~DURABOUND, the new 
WInsTON patented binding, meets Class 
“A” library binding specifications—and 
adds other features to set a “new high.” 
Write for list of DuRABOUND titles. 


AYA “IS, REGNI cupiditate 
inductus, . . . . Dixit perfacile esse, 
cum virtute omnes praecederent, totius 
Galliae imperio potiri.” Even long be- 
fore Christ, the dream of conquest per- 
meated the mindsofmen. Caesar’s Gal- 
lic War in Seconp YEAR LaTIN by Fred 
S. Dunham is replete with proof that 
history repeats itself. Latin vitalized by 
a modern social significance awaits your 
students in THE WinsTON LaTIN SERIES. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“A MAN WHO KNOWS ANOTHER LAN- 
GUAGE 1S WORTH TWO MEN.” 
—WNapoleon 
“WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAN, YOU 
LEARN SIMULTANEOUSLY HOW TO 
SPEAK, UNDERSTAND, READ AND WRITE 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. WITH THAT 
PLAN, LEARNING A LANGUAGE IS A 
THRILLING ADVENTURE.” 
—E£. B. de Sauze 














A EVERY YEAR wore 
schools adopt Dr. de Sauzé’s CLEVELAND 
PLAN because it repeatedly yields results. 


AV ADVERTISER’S Utopia: 
One American business appropriates $15 
per minute for industrial research. 


APY ENTHUSIASM of educa- 
tors for Easy GROWTH IN READING inun- 
dates the Winston offices. The carefully 
chosen concepts and that low vocabulary 
load are what we claim them to be—“‘the 
primary teacher’s dream come true.” 


AVY" SEMANTICS, the science 
of the meaning of words, is a hobby for 
educated minds. The ancestry of words 
evokes surprise and dispute. Take car- 
nival, for instance. One authority claims 
it is derived from carne (meat) and vale 
(farewell). Thus carnival would mean 
“O flesh meat, farewell!”’ Originally, it 
represented the festival just before Ash 
Wednesday, the first day of abstinence 
in Lent.—Check your semantics in your 
Winston Dictionary. 


Me WINSTON 


WINSTON 
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‘e Recent Texthook Publications 


English Language and Literature 


Language Arts for Modern Y outh, Books 
1, 2 and 3, by Mabel V. Cassell, E. E. Ober- 
holtzer and Herbert B. Bruner. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 323 East 23rd Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Ilustrated. 

This junior high-school series is designed 
to meet the needs of teachers who desire a 
functional curriculum in the language arts. 


Exercises in Everyday English, by Roy 
Davis. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 252 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

Designed to help high-school students de- 
velop a better command of language, this new 
exercise book encourages the formation of 
correct habits in everyday speaking and writ- 
ing. In addition to plentiful practice and 
drill work, it includes a handbook covering 
many important principles of grammar and 
rhetoric. 


“English in Action,” a series published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Makimg Plans, Grade III, by R. W. 
Bardwell, Ethel Mabie Falk and J. C. Tress- 
ler. Cloth. Illustrated. 198 pages. Price, 
$0.60. 

Sharing Interests, Grade IV, by R. W. 
Bardwell, Ethel Mabie Falk and J. C. Tress- 
ler. Cloth. Illustrated. 246 pages. Price, 
$0.64. 

Exchanging Thoughts, Grade V, by R. W. 
Bardwell, Ethel Mabie Falk and J. C. Tress- 
ler. Cloth. Imlustrated. 271 pages. Price, 
$0.68. 

Expressing Ideas, Grade VI, by R. W. 
Bardwell, Ethel Mabie Falk and J. C. Tress- 
ler. Cloth. Illustrated. 273 pages. Price, 
$0.68. ° 


English in Action, Third Edition, by J. 
C. Tressler. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Course One, 
cloth, illustrated, 433 pages, price, $1.08; 
Course Two, cloth, illustrated, 429 pages, 
price, $1.08. 

Course One, first of these functional Eng- 
lish textbooks, is intended for the first year 
of a four-year high school or the last year 
of a junior high school. Course Two is in- 
tended for the second year of a four-year 
high school or the first year of a three-year 
senior high school. 


Science 


Modern Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Science, by Elwood D. Heiss, Ells- 
worth S. Obourn and C. Wesley Hoffman. 
The Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 351 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

This book has a two-fold purpose: (1) a 
textbook for courses in methods of teaching 
science which are now being given in many 
colleges and universities; (2) a source book 
of information for teachers of science, at 
whatever level they may be working, who 
wish to keep up to date with modern trends 
in the teaching of science. 
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Modern Physics, by -Charles E. Dull. 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 612 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

In preparing this textbook, the author has 
tried to keep in mind the pupil’s point of 
view. The language is simple, and the ex- 
planations are full enough to enable pupils 
to understand those topics which sometimes 
appear difficult. 


Science in Our Lives Teacher's Manual, 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Samuel P. 
Unzicker. World Book Company, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 171 pages. 

This manual is for use with the textbook, 
Science in Our Lives, and contains refer- 
ences for use of the laboratory manual and 
workbook, Activities in General Science. 


Science for Handicraft Students, by H. 
Morton, Chemical Publishing Company, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 149 pages. Price, $3.00. 

A textbook for handicraft students of all 
types, dealing with the scientific principles 
underlying wood and metal craftsmanship. 


Vocational Studies 


The A B C of Aviation, by Victor W. 
Page. The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 418 pages. Price, $2.50. 

A simplified guide to modern aircraft. 


Modern Agricultural Mathematics, by 
Maurice Nadler. Orange Judd Publishing 
Company, Inc., 15 East 26th Street, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 315 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

A textbook for students of agriculture in 
high schools, vocational schools and rural 
schools. While designed for use in schools, 
the volume will also be found useful to 
farmers and general readers. 


General Record Keeping, by George H. 
Dalrymple and P. Myers Heiges. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 2500 South Prairie Av- 
enue, Chicago. Cloth. [Ilustrated. 181 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

The aim of the textbook is toward prac- 
ticality rather than toward theory; to fit 
the pupil to meet successfully the problems 
of everyday life. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics in Action, Book Three, by 
Walter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1815 South Prairie Av- 
enue, Chicago. Cloth. (Illustrated. 442 
pages. Price, $1.28. 

A text for the last year of the junior high 
school, or the first year of a four-year high 
school. 


“Purposeful Mathematics,” a series of high- 
school mathematic texts published by Laid- 
law Brothers, 320 East 21st Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

Algebra—First Course, by Ernest R. Bres- 
lich. 512 pages. 

Algebra—Second Course, by Ernest R. 
Breslich. 240 pages. 
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